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EDITORIAL 


If the fancy should strike you some rainy spring eve- 
ning, you might find it exhilarating to jot down some of 
the characteristics other people say you possess—not you, 
personally, but you as a member of a breed, as an elemen- 
tary school principal. 

You are, in absolutely no order of relative importance, 
affable and able, congenial and competent, decisive and 
dedicated, energetic and enthusiastic, frank and friendly, 
intelligent and independent, just and jolly, magnetic (per- 
sonally!) and magnanimous, poised and patient, sincere 
and secure, tolerant and tractable, virtuous and versed, 
zealous and zestful. Or if that doesn’t leave you breathless, 
there’s always the functional approach. You are truancy 
officer, census taker, fire warden, counselor, cobbler, lock- 
smith, temperature taker, judge, fall guy, and scapegoat. 
It goes on and on, of course, but we'll leave the refine- 
ments to you. 

In recent weeks, we've seen all these—and we'd not 
like to say how many more—pronouncements about what 
the elementary school principal is or should be, does or 
should do. It’s rather overwhelming. In fact, if anyone 
should become that interested in editors and construct 
model personalities for us, we'd have to give up and find 
some other way to buy our shoes. 

Actually, of course, we don't take these semantic ex- 
ercises too seriously. A generous lacing of alphabetic 
virtues and a Renaissance man’s approach to the Diction- 
ary of Occupations, though pleasant to contemplate, is 
unrealistic. Nobody can be all things to all people. Nobody 
can be everything from affable and able to zealous and 
zestful. 

Perhaps the fallacy in the catalogue approach to defin- 
ing what a principal should be and should do is its lack of 
discrimination. These listings of qualities and functions 
combine the strengths of many individual successful prin- 
cipals, neglecting to mention that none were endowed with 
a complete inventory. 

Rather than setting impossible goals and becoming frus- 
trated by our shortcomings, we do better to be analytical 
about ourselves and our responsibilities, balancing our 
weaknesses by capitalizing on our strengths. Selectivity is 
a more trustworthy formula for success than proliferation. 
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WILLIAM C. WOLF 


STUDY of new dimensions in American edu- 

cation would undoubtedly encompass the con- 

cept of creativity and its impact upon the 
educational profession since World War I. Tre- 
mendous quantities of written and spoken language 
have been directed toward this concept since that 
time. Probably more educators now recognize a 
need for releasing each child’s creative potential 
as one basic objective of the elementary school 
than during any comparable period in the history 
of education. 

Unfortunately, the term creativity has been 
used in so many varied contexts in recent years 
that educators who attempt to translate this con- 
cept into specific classroom practice encounter 
both semantic and methodological difficulties of 
unbelievable proportions. The Tennessee Williams- 
inspired title for this article vividly portrays the 
frustration these educators undoubtedly experi- 
ence. Therefore, the time appears to be ripe for 
clarifying methods and procedures which class- 
room teachers can rely upon for releasing chil- 
dren’s creative potential. 

What methods and procedures are currently 
employed by classroom teachers who strive to 


THE CONCEPT 


release children’s creative potential? If we were 
invited into an elementary school to see examples 
of creative learning experiences, we might observe 
fourth-grade children painting their impressions 
of Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite, sixth-grade 
children attempting to write a unique dialogue for 
a silent film they had viewed, second-grade pupils 
engaged in dramatic play, or fifth-grade children 
re-enacting events leading to the discovery of 
flight. Several important questions invariably arise 
in the mind of keen observers as a result of such 
a visit. For example, are these typical examples of 
creative learning experiences in today’s elementary 
school classroom? Or do some reflect current prac- 
tices better than others? Then, assuming these ex- 
periences are typical, what assurance does the 
classroom teacher have that they will, when em- 


William C. Wolf is Assistant Professor of Education, 
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ployed, effectively provide for the release of each 
child’s creative potential? 

It is the purpose of this discussion to provide 
some insight into these and other problems related 
to the concept of creativity. 


Harry Has a Problem: 
Creative Potential in All? 


“The creative potential in every child must be 
fully developed in order to cope with the chal- 
lenge of contemporary society.” 

“Creative potential . . . in every child”? The 
speaker's closing words occupied the thoughts of 
Harry Ritter as he departed from the conference 
room. Harry was disturbed because his own con- 
cept of creativity was in sharp contrast to the 
speaker's point of view. He held the notion that 
few individuals—specifically, individuals with un- 
usual artistic, musical, and literary endowments— 
evidence creative potential. Identifying children 
who possess unusual talents and then providing an 
atmosphere conducive to releasing their creative 
potential—this idea seemed reasonable to Harry. 
But the speaker recognized such potential in every 
child! 

As Harry drove home from the county teachers 


A HOT TIN ROOF 


meeting, he continued to mull over the speaker's 
words. The increasing continuity in his mind of 
such words as “unrealistic” and “idealistic” with 
the speaker’s point of view was proportionate to 
the increasing distance between the moving auto- 
mobile and the speaker's platform. Yet Harry 
could not discount the fact that most of the speak- 
er’s points were basically sound. Possibly his own 
point of view needed to be reclarified. Before he 
retired that evening, Harry decided to investigate 
the available professional literature to determine 
how other informed people viewed creativity. 
Harry devoted the major portion of his evening 
hours during the next two weeks to reviewing pro- 
fessional books and periodicals pertaining to crea- 
tivity and the classroom situation. This effort 
exposed him to sundry viewpoints expressed by 
educational leaders occupying college, supervisory, 
and administrative positions. As he compiled and 
organized his data, Harry began to grasp the diffi- 
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culty of his task. His findings suggested that the 
“informed people” were also seeking information. 
For example, 29 writers said nearly all children 
possess creative potential, 3 writers referred to 
creativity as a special talent which relatively few 
children possess, while 9 writers did not indicate 
whether most or relatively few children possess 
creative potential. Furthermore, in only 11 of the 
41 books and periodicals pertaining to creativity 
which were reviewed was the term specifically 
defined. 

To get a better perspective on these varying 
viewpoints, Harry tabulated specific definitions 
and definitions suggested by the different articles’ 
contexts on creativity. He found a clear-cut ma- 
jority of writers who recognized creativity as self- 
expression, which could be either 1) a unique 
personal response to a specific classroom stimulus 
or 2) a unique personal response entirely unre- 
lated to a perceivable stimulus. Other viewpoints 
mentioned included the following: 1 ) self-discovery 
and originality, 2) problem solving, 3) a unique 
talent, and 4) an inherited characteristic. A given 
writer's point of view on creativity often encom- 
passed several of these descriptions. 

Harry Ritter was able to derive two general- 
izations from his extensive research effort. First, 
the study revealed that today’s professional lead- 
ers adhere to a variety of viewpoints on creativity. 
And second, the study revealed that a clear-cut 
majority view creativity as each child’s ability to 
express himself uniquely. This research effort af- 
forded Harry an opportunity to re-examine his 
own concept of creativity and to compare his 
point of view with those expressed by others. 


Did Harry Resolve His Problem? 

Unfortunately, Harry overlooked an important 
factor which should have been considered along 
with his efforts to clarify the concept of creativity. 
Had he focused upon this concept more intently, 
he would undoubtedly have perceived several dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem. That is, he 
would have perceived creativity as a concept in- 
volving multiple implications.' For example, does 
creativity suggest “. . . a product created, or the 


1. Mooney, Ross. “A Conceptual Model for Integrating 
Four Approaches to the Identification of Creative Talent.” 
A report to the 1957 research conference on the Identifi- 
cation of Creative Scientific Talent, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Unpublished. 1957. p. 1. 


process of creating, or the person of the creator, 
or the environment in which creation comes 
about”? Each of these aspects casts a different 
shadow upon the concept being examined. Which 
perspective best reflects the flavor of the definition 
—each child’s ability to express himself uniquely— 
agreed upon by a majority of the professional 
leaders in Harry’s study? 

Probably the most important implication of this 
overlooked factor manifests itself at the classroom 
level. For it is at this level, in the course of class- 
room activity, that the concept creativity is put 
into actual practice by many, if not most, teachers. 
How is creativity viewed by classroom teachers? 
Which classroom activities reflect the teacher's 
concept of creativity? What reasons are given by 
teachers for utilizing creative activities in their 
classrooms? Which outcomes of creative learning 
experiences are considered desirable by classroom 
teachers? These questions lend themselves to a 
fruitful investigation of the concept of creativity— 
an investigation which could ultimately yield quite 
tangible results. 

Even though Harry’s research activity was ill- 
defined and questionably structured, information 
obtained from the study did help resolve his prob- 
lem. The study also served to advance the frontiers 
of his sensitivity to creativity so that questions such 
as those raised in the preceding paragraph were 
within his grasp. Once raised, it is a matter of time 
before Harry or some other educational researcher 
attempts to answer them. How would you attempt 
to resolve these questions? 


Creativity and the Classroom Teacher 


Undoubtedly, one of the most significant con- 
tributions to education during this century has 
been the intensive focus upon individualizing in- 
struction within the elementary school curriculum. 
Not only have many educators attempted to adapt 
instruction to the needs and capabilities of the 
child, but also many have attempted to release the 
creative potential recognized within each individ- 
ual pupil. Pedagogical practices utilized by ele- 
mentary school teachers to provide for children’s 
varying instructional needs and capabilities are 
commonplace. Many teachers effectively provide 
for individual differences during the course of a 
social studies or science unit of study. These 
teachers make similar provisions when dealing 
with the skills aspects of the curriculum. Much 
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tangible information pertaining to adapting in- 
struction to the child is available today. 

Now then, what information can be obtained by 
teachers who are earnestly seeking ways to release 
children’s creative potential? We have seen how 
one teacher’s effort to gain a vivid perspective on 
the concept creativity was thwarted because the 
“authorities” he reviewed in the professional litera- 
ture discussed the term in sundry ways (or made 
no effort to address the term directly). Since crea- 
tivity seems to be a rather nebulous entity which 
encompasses a multiplicity of meanings, we may 
reasonably assume that many current pedagogical 
practices being used to release children’s creative 
potential are not an outcome of an intensive inves- 
tigation of this concept. Available evidence appears 
to justify the hypothesis that classroom teachers, 
who often apply proven methods and techniques 
when adapting instruction to the child, frequently 
are unaware of the basis for and implications of 
pedagogical procedures which they rely upon for 
releasing creative potential. 

Before we can experimentally test this hypothe- 
sis, We Must come to some understanding of “the 
basis for and implications of pedagogical proce- 
dures” which are designed to release children’s 
creative potential. Unfortunately, past experiences 
and present circumstances strongly suggest the 
improbability of our obtaining such a common 
understanding among educators. The preliminary 
stages of a study contrived to cope with the hy- 
pothesis described need to be sufficiently tangible 
so that initial data may be readily interpreted and 
profitably utilized by educators during later stages 
of the study. Therefore, our attention may be di- 
rected toward investigating current pedagogical 
procedures used by classroom teachers for releas- 
ing children’s creative potential rather than the 
basis for and implications of these procedures. 


Creativity and Classroom Practices 
Since an investigation of concepts and practices 
relative to creativity which are put to use in the 
classroom could yield fruitful data, | made plans 
to conduct such a study. It was designed to survey 
teachers’ responses to four questions: 
1) What does the concept “creativity” mean to 
you? 
2) What creative learning experiences would 
be representative of your particular class- 
room situation? 
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3) Why were these creative learning experi- 

ences undertaken in your classroom? 

4) What outcomes of these creative learning 

experiences do you consider desirable? 

Questionnaires, which were sent to 65 schools 
located in six northeastern states, served as the 
survey instrument. Responses were received from 
212 classroom teachers representing 37 of the 65 
schools sampled, a return of approximately 58 
percent. Of the 37 schools replying, 19 represented 
the state of Ohio; the remainder were from schools 
located in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Maryland. This return was 
deemed adequate for the purposes of the study. 

The questionnaires received were analyzed not 
only in terms of the four questions mentioned 
previously, but also to determine similarities and 
differences between: |) responses from primary 
level and intermediate level teachers; and 2) re- 
sponses from Ohio teachers and teachers in other 
states. This analytic framework was designed to 
provide a broader perspective for interpreting 
current classroom instruction adhered to by teach- 
ers in the name of creativity. The results of the 
investigation are reported below. 

How do classroom teachers view the con- 
cept creativity? Teachers’ responses to this ques- 
tion were categorized according to four manifes- 
tations of creativity—namely, |) a product, 2) a 
process, 3) a personal characteristic, and 4) an 
environment—pointed out by Ross Mooney (see 
footnote 1). Slightly less than half of the teachers 
conceived of creativity as a personal characteristic, 
about one in four related the concept to a product 
or end, while approximately one in five identified 
the concept as a process. More Ohio teachers and 
more intermediate level teachers conceived of 
creativity as a product than their respective coun- 
terparts, but in each case the difference apparent 
was not substantial. 

What creative learning experiences are em- 
ployed by today’s teachers in their class- 
rooms? Teachers’ responses to this question were 
categorized as follows: 1) experiences which per- 
vade the entire elementary school curriculum; 2) 
experiences which primarily encompass the fine 
and applied arts areas; 3) experiences designed to 
supplement instruction within the skills and con- 
tent areas of the curriculum; and 4) experiences 
primarily undertaken in conjunction with special 
programs, projects, field trips, etc. Two-thirds of 
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the teachers described experiences which pervade 
the entire elementary school curriculum, one in 
five described experiences unique to the fine and 
applied arts areas, whereas one in eight described 
experiences designed to supplement instruction 
within the skills and content areas of the curricu- 
lum. No substantial differences were apparent be- 
tween responses from teachers in Ohio and other 
states. While more primary level teachers identi- 
fied the first category, in each case the difference 
was not substantial. 

What reasons are given by elementary 
school teachers for employing these creative 
learning in their classrooms? 
Reasons stated by teachers surveyed were cate- 
gorized as follows: 1) experiences employed to 
expedite specific learning and/or instruction in the 
classroom; 2) experiences employed to expedite 
children’s self and/or social concept development; 
3) experiences employed to provide for emotional 
release and tension reduction; and 4) experiences 
employed for enjoyment and satisfaction. Two- 
thirds of the teachers described experiences which 
were employed to expedite specific learning and/or 
instruction in the classroom, whereas slightly 
fewer than one in four teachers mentioned experi- 
ences employed to provide for enjoyment and 
satisfaction. Since 30 percent of the teachers de- 
scribed experiences that encompassed two or more 
of the four categories, their responses were tabu- 
lated accordingly. No substantial differences were 
apparent between either responses from teachers 
in Ohio and other states or responses from primary 
level and intermediate level teachers. 


experiences 


What outcomes of creative learning experi- 
ences do classroom teachers consider desir- 
able? Outcomes recognized by teachers surveyed 
were categorized as follows: 1) improved per- 
sonal and/or social adjustment of the child; 2) 
personal satisfaction and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment; 3) improved instruction which facilitates 
learning; 4) new vistas for self-expression and 
worthy use of leisure time; and 5) therapy de- 
rived as a result of activities designed to provide 
for emotional release and tension reduction. One 
in three teachers mentioned improved personal 
and/or social adjustment of the child. A slightly 
smaller proportion of teachers recognized im- 
proved instruction which facilitates learning, ap- 
proximately one in five described new vistas for 
self-expression and worthy use of leisure time, 


and about one in seven perceived personal satis- 
faction and a feeling of accomplishment as desired 
outcomes. Since 41 percent of the teachers pre- 
scribed outcomes that encompassed two or more 
of the five categories, their responses were tabu- 
lated accordingly. No substantial differences were 
apparent between responses from teachers in Ohio 
and other states. While more intermediate level 
teachers identified the first category and more 
primary level teachers identified the second cate- 
gory, in each case the difference was not substan- 
tial. 

By extracting the most frequently mentioned 
elements from each of the above four paragraphs, 
we are able to determine a response pattern for 
the mythical “typical teacher” surveyed. This 
teacher: 1) conceived of creativity as a personal 
characteristic; 2) described creative learning ex- 
periences which pervade the entire elementary 
school curriculum; 3) employed these experiences 
to expedite specific learning and/or instruction in 
the classroom; and 4) considered either improved 
personal and/or social adjustment of the child, or 
improved instruction which facilitates learning, as 
desired outcomes of creative learning experiences. 
He may be teaching primary age or intermediate 
age children in the state of Ohio or in any of the 
five states surveyed as a part of this study. 


What Does the Data Suggest? 

Obviously, the studies described thus far were 
not directed toward clarifying specific pedagogical 
procedures which classroom teachers can rely 
upon for releasing children’s creative potential. 
Rather, these studies focused upon conceptions of 
creativity currently held by educators and manifes- 
tations of these concepts in the elementary school 
curriculum. Can educators utilize the information 
reported from these studies as one basis for ad- 
vancing the frontiers of knowledge pertaining to 
creativity? Let’s view this question in terms of the 
data obtained. 

The reader may recall how Harry Ritter, por- 
trayed as an elementary school teacher, was sensi- 
tized to a new perspective of creativity at a pro- 
fessional meeting. This sensitivity resulted in a 
study of creativity that yielded two generalizations: 
First, the study revealed that today’s professional 
leaders adhere to a variety of viewpoints of crea- 
tivity; and second, the study revealed that a clear- 
cut majority of today’s professional leaders view 
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creativity as each child’s ability to express himself 
uniquely. 

Data from the survey of classroom practices 
and concepts revealed that classroom teachers as 
well as other professional leaders adhere to a 
variety of viewpoints on creativity. However, fewer 
classroom teachers (about 45 percent of those 
surveyed) than professional leaders conceived of 
creativity as a personal characteristic. Many 
teachers related the concept to an end or a proc- 
ess. A further examination of data from this sur- 
vey revealed that approximately two-thirds of the 
teachers surveyed: 1) described creative learning 
experiences which pervade the entire elementary 
school curriculum, and 2) employed these experi- 
ences to expedite specific learning and/or instruc- 
tion in the classroom. 

Now, let's compare these frequently mentioned 
descriptions of creative learning experiences and 
the reasons given for implementing them in the 


each 
child’s ability to express himself uniquely—held 
by a majority of “authorities” and nearly half of 


classroom with the concept of creativity 


the classroom teachers surveyed. The descriptions 
of classroom experiences seem to be in accord- 
ance with this concept of creativity, but the reasons 
for employing them seem to deviate somewhat 
from the flavor of the concept prescribed. Employ- 
ing creative experiences in the classroom to ex- 
pedite specific learning and/or instruction (men- 
tioned by two-thirds of the teachers) does not 
appear to be in accord with the popular notion of 
creativity adhered to by educators surveyed in this 
study. Rather, employing experiences in the class- 
room for the purpose of releasing the child’s crea- 
tive potential seems better to reflect this notion. 
Data resulting from the survey also revealed 
that classroom teachers responding were unable to 
agree upon the most desirable outcomes of crea- 
tive learning experiences. Surprisingly, only one 
in five teachers described as outcomes “new vistas 
for self-expression and worthy use of leisure time” 
~outcomes reflecting the popular notion of crea- 
tivity as “each child's ability to express himself 
uniquely.” Several factors may account in part for 
this seemingly inconsistent state of affairs. First, an 
apparent discrepancy between reasons given for 
employing creative learning experiences in the 
classroom and the popular concept of creativity 
held by educators surveyed must be recognized. 
Second, the probability that classroom teachers 
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experience difficulty in translating their concep- 
tions of creativity into applicable pedagogical pro- 
cedures may be a plausible explanation. Or third, 
the possibility exists that many classroom teach- 
ers surveyed may have described outcomes of 
creativity which reflected recent classroom experi- 
ences rather than the long-range implications of 
these experiences. 

Whatever explanation prevails, the fact remains 
that classroom teachers disagree as to the most 
desirable outcomes of creative learning experi- 
ences. 


Less Speculation and More Investigation 


In my opinion, knowledge acquired as a result 
of this investigation can be fruitfully utilized by 
educators. One application is suggested by the 
nature of the investigation. Educators who read 
this article will in all probability want to examine 
their own conceptions of creativity in terms of the 
concepts reported. Furthermore, readers may be- 
come sensitized to the effectiveness of methods and 
procedures which are employed in classrooms to 
release children’s creative potential and specific 
outcomes of such classroom experiences. Once 
aroused, it is only a matter of time before educators 
find practical solutions to their problems. 

Researchers may also utilize data obtained 
from this investigation as the basis for further 
experimentation. For example, two-thirds of the 
teachers surveyed in this study reported that cre- 
ative learning experiences pervade the entire ele- 
mentary school curriculum. This contention may 
be subjected to careful scrutiny by an educator 
who does not adhere to this particular point of 
view. He may recognize that some experiences— 
notably eating cornflakes, brushing teeth, deliv- 
ering newspapers, and tying shoelaces—do not 
readily lend themselves to individual interpreta- 
tion. By distinguishing between habit patterns 
and creative acts, this researcher may pursue 
and eventually uncover specific factors which con- 
stitute a creative learning experience. This is 
one example of a study which could help to fur- 
ther advance the frontiers of our knowledge of 
creativity. 

Can you view this problem in a way which 
will either enhance your understanding of the 
concept, or provide a new perspective for study- 
ing the implications of creativity in the elemen- 
tary school? 
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JANET D. HARRIS 


OW often adults have participated in discus- 
sion groups where lack of know-how and 
experience has led to frustration! How often, 
too, they have refrained from putting forth good 
ideas due to fear of saying the wrong thing, the 
reluctance to talk, or a lack of self-confidence. 
Then what happens? You have a group domi- 
nated by the more forward personalities who are 
eager to take a leading part and many very 
worthy contributions are lost. 

Today, more than ever before, we need citi- 
zens who can form their own conclusions and 
can enter freely into discussions as well-informed, 
intelligent participants experienced in group dy- 
namics. The school must help the child develop 
the ability to think things out for himself, to 
make judgments and evaluations, and to discuss 
topics and share ideas calmly and knowledge- 
ably with others. 


The Possibilities with Young Children 

Relatively littke has been done in the early 
elementary grades to help children develop the 
skills of group dynamics. The opportunity to 
work out appropriate ideas and activities at both 
the first- and third-grade levels has proved very 
challenging to me. This experience has shown 
me that, with proper guidance, much can be done 
with little children to foster growth in a process 
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which will be vital to each individual as he takes 
his place in society. 

One might well imagine that a skill which can 
be so difficult for many grown-ups could be even 
more difficult, if not impossible, for children. 
However, my own experiences have demonstrated 
that this is not necessarily true. Gradually, and 
with careful and constant observation, third 
graders learned to handle themselves with in- 
telligence and with few of the frustrations so 
evident among adults when they are first placed 
in similar situations. Because of the children’s 
enthusiastic attitude and the unexpectedly fine 
results, | was tempted the following year to see 
if it would be possible to secure similar results 
at the first-grade level. After becoming acquainted 
with the children and building up the friendly 
background so essential to success in this type 
of activity, | discovered that they, too, were able 
to do many things that had seemed unlikely. 

There are many ways in which we can help 
children in the early grades to think for them- 
selves and to become adept in group dynamics. 


Laying the Foundation 

The teacher who is attempting to develop a 
program in this area should be somewhat famil- 
iar with group dynamics. He must know chil- 
dren. No two groups are alike. No two groups 
will have attained the same stage of development 
in their ability to express themselves freely. Chil- 
dren who have been brought up in a rather strict 
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atmosphere will find it more difficult to express 
their ideas and opinions than those who have had 
the opportunity to grow in an environment where 
there is more freedom of expression. 

The teacher should start by identifying the 
skills needed by children to carry out success- 
fully a program of group dynamics and critical 
thinking. First, there must be good rapport among 
the members of the group. Children should be 
able to talk easily with one another. They should 
be able to relate their daily experiences and share 
possessions with the group. They should be able 
to work and play harmoniously together. They 
should have the ability to listen and must not 
be interested in what is going on only when they 
There must be a 
need and a desire to communicate 


are the center of attraction. 


These are some of the important factors which 
must be considered before working out a pro- 
gram along this line. If the group in general 
shows weakness in any of these areas, attempts 
should be made to strengthen them before go- 
ing on. 


Forming Discussion Groups 

In the very beginning, it is best to use one 
large discussion group in which the whole class 
participates. The teacher will undoubtedly be the 
leader and give guidance. In this way, even the 
most reticent child will understand the direction 
and purpose of the group. Actually, this type 
of activity is a normal part of the primary pro- 
gram. Daily news, show and tell, discussion, and 
planning activities are common procedures every- 
where. However, the amount of direction, the 
number of children participating, the ease with 
which each child contributes, and the ability of 
the group to absorb what is said will vary. 

Once the children can work, play, and talk 
easily with each other, the class can be divided 
into small discussion groups. Groups of from four 
to six children seem to work out best, since this 
size is within the realm of the children’s ability 
to handle easily. It also allows each child an 
opportunity to participate—and to do so fre- 
quently. The make-up of the groups should be 
mixed. The children who ordinarily appear to be 
leaders in the class should be scattered so that 
each group contains as nearly an equal number 
as possible. Similarly, the more reticent children 
should be evenly distributed. New groups should 
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be formed for each activity. This change in group- 
ing will give each child the opportunity to work 
with all his friends, as well as enable him to 
meet many types of situations involving person- 
ality differences. 

It is very possible for children to participate 
in a small group process without selecting a 
group leader. This stresses the importance of 
each member's role and helps avoid one per- 
son’s dominating. If the group desires a leader, 
they will choose someone as they see fit. 

The teacher should be a casual observer. He 
might take part as a peer member of a group if 
they welcome him as such. He should divide 
his time equally among each group and be avail- 
able for consultation should any group desire 
his guidance. If he is asked for assistance, he 
should give it in such a way that he guides the 
group as a whole to find the answer or solution 
to a problem. For example, one group had been 
discussing the possibility of a rocket trip around 
the world in 80 minutes. They were very anx- 
ious to stop off in Hawaii, London, Paris, “the 
place with the water streets” which is Venice, 
Holland, Alaska, and Disneyland. They suddenly 
reached the startling conclusion that they could 
not go around the world in 80 minutes and ac- 
tually have time to stop and see any of these 
places! What should they do? The teacher was 
asked to help them out of their dilemma. Rather 
than give them an answer, he asked why they 
couldn't do all the things they wanted. The chil- 
dren realized that they didn’t have time and sud- 
denly discovered that they merely needed to ex- 
tend the duration of their trip. Often the teacher 
will be called on for help. If guidance can be 
given in such a way that it helps steer the chil- 
dren into finding the answer or solution them- 
selves, their thinking will be stimulated. 


Reporting Group Discussions 


At the conclusion of the small group discus- 
sions, the class should come together as a whole 
and each group should report what it accom- 
plished. A reporter should be selected from within 
each group when it first assembles. In the first 
and second grades, where writing and spelling 
have not been developed to the point where it 
is possible to have a recorder take notes, the 
reporter will have to trust to memory and relate 
the important points brought out. Other members 
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may occasionally fill in any omissions. Toward 
the middle of the third grade, the class can do 
simple outlining and will be able to have a re- 
corder who can jot down the main ideas brought 
out in the discussion. 

In my methods for 
choosing recorders the first time were priceless! 
One group, in childlike fashion, burst forth with 
“Eenie, meenie, minie, moe.” Another voted in 
true democratic style. One third-grade group se- 
lected the child with the best handwriting while 
another picked the one who could write the 
quickest. A little group of first graders contained 
one individual who calmly announced to the 
group, “Who wants me?” The group acquiesced 
and he did make an excellent reporter. Others 
selected the person they thought could do the 
best job. When they were first given the task of 
choosing a reporter, | expected bedlam to break 
loose. It didn't! Their techniques were obviously 
a result of personal experience and took varying 
degrees of time to accomplish—from one to five 
minutes. Without any adult suggestions, it was 
practically no time at all before the reporter was 
chosen with the idea of the job to be accom- 
plished in mind. 


classes, the children’s 


What To Discuss? 

Subject matter for small discussion groups 
should be thought out carefully. The purpose of 
the group will be somewhat of a guide. At first, 
there should be a selection of topics from which 
the group can make a choice when it meets. 
Subjects with which the children are familiar are 
most suitable in the beginning. 

As the children become more proficient with 
group dynamics, they can be free to discuss what- 
ever they wish. In this respect, the third grade 
seemed to be more inclined to delve into imag- 
inative ideas, whereas the first graders frequently 
held to reality. Once in a while, a flight into the 
imagination will bring interesting and rewarding 
outcomes. Children will have to do their own 
thinking and come to their own conclusions. 
Such things as a trip into space, life under the 
sea, and travel to many parts of the world offer 
chances to put some known facts together with 


the unknown and bring about very surprising 
and fascinating results. 


The children also can evaluate and talk over 
many of their everyday problems—safety, health, 


getting along with others, daily plans, group 
techniques, the reading program, and other ac- 
tivities. A reading group can be divided into 
smaller sections to discuss and evaluate what has 
been read and form conclusions. At the third- 
grade level, this was extremely valuable and 
evoked a great deal of critical thinking. For ex- 
ample, one third grader in talking about a story 
her group had read suggested that it seemed to 
her that it must have been an autobiography. 
When asked why she thought so, she said that it 
was written in such a way that she felt that the 
author had really lived it. In actually checking 
the story, we found this to be true. 

Toward the end of the year, first graders found 
the same technique very intriguing and were able 
to do much in the way of thought-provoking dis- 
cussion and evaluation. They were able to eval- 
uate books with the likes and dislikes of indi- 
vidual members of the class in mind. In little 
groups, they could discuss books which they had 
read independently with a great deal of interest 
and know-how. They always felt free to ask each 
other questions. The types of questions were ex- 
tremely thought-provoking in nature. The chil- 
dren were interested in such things as whether 
the book would teach them something new, 
whether it contained new words which they could 
learn or new scientific terms to add to their vo- 
cabulary, whether it was fun to read, rhymed, 
or told about interesting people or places. 


Personality Problems 


As far as personality problems are concerned, 
there were far fewer than one would expect. A 
group will usually seek guidance when it seems 
necessary. Help should be given in such a way 
that the group and individuals directly involved 
will find the solution themselves. When a clash 
of temperament or some similar problem arises, 
the situation itself can be readily discussed with- 
out personal involvement. With constructive sug- 
gestions from the group, everyone will be happier 
and repetition of the outburst will be less likely. 

In one instance, there was a clash in points 
of view between two very strong willed and rath- 
er stubborn third-grade girls. The solution which 
was found by the group in which they were par- 
ticipating was used as their contribution to the 
class when it met as a whole. Instead of there 
being hurt feelings, the two children involved 
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were very happy to have been able to help lead 
the way in the solution of a problem which they 
discovered they will meet often in the future— 
a problem many adults find a bit tricky to han- 
dle. Other situations were solved in similar ways 
and personality problems were seen in a more 
constructive light and were dealt with in a pos- 
itive, impersonal manner. 


Educational Results 


Application of the techniques of group dy- 
namics to the classroom has many educational 
implications. While the procedure should be used 
carefully and sparingly, there are many times 
when problems may suddenly emerge which will 
find their best solution through the techniques 
of group dynamics. 

The children with whom I used this proce- 
dure Aside from 
that, it opened many doors for them. It pro- 
vided opportunities to develop critical thinking 
and the ability to evaluate, make judgments, and 
express opinions. 


were genuinely enthusiastic. 


Imagination, originality, and 
creative ability were strengthened. 

One of the results was a definite desire for 
“meatier” activities, especially in reading. The 
children constantly wanted to talk over and eval- 
uate things they had read. Parents were amazed 
with many of the things that were happening at 
home. They found children unexpectedly enter- 
ing into adult discussions and reported that they 
conversed more often, more sensibly, and at a 
more mature level than previously. 

The children developed the realization that 
each individual is important and vital to the 
group, whatever role he happens to play. They 
recognized that one does not necessarily need 
to dominate to become important, and that they 
can learn from one another. They learned to com- 
promise. 

In a relatively short period of time, each child 
had a chance to express himself and did so often. 
Thus, the total number of ideas brought back to 
the group as a whole was not only much greater 
in number but often much broader in scope than 
it would have been had the class participated as 
a whole. The small group discussions brought to- 
gether children at all levels of learning in a way 
which enabled each to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution. They sharpened powers of observation 
and the ability to discern important points. 
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At the third-grade level, particularly, it was 
not unusual to see a few children write a play, 
story, poem, or song together or to find them off 
in a corner with a few friends discussing a book, 
an event, or an idea of interest when they had 
the spare time. From the results obtained in read- 
ing, social studies, and science, it would seem 
that a great deal can be done in the skills area 
that will develop not only content knowledge, 
but also democratic philosophies, good citizen- 
ship, and critical thinking through actual ex- 
perience. 

Many personality traits were strengthened and 
developed as a result of our group work. The 
children learned to give and take constructive 
criticism and to cope with personality differ- 
ences. Many more children than would ordinarily 
have had a chance were able to develop leader- 
ship qualities. They were proud of each other 
and their ideas and loved to compliment one an- 
other. Without realizing it, many were helped to 
overcome frustrations and quite a few became far 
more outgoing than they had been before. The 
children became better listeners and more polite 
and courteous when others were talking. They 
enjoyed the feeling that adults have confidence 
in them and in their ability to do some thinking 
on their own. When placed in grown-up situa- 
tions, children generally react in a more grown- 
up way. 

Looking ahead into the world in which these 
children will find themselves when they enter 
adult life is indeed difficult. However, one thing 
is certain. They must not only be doers with a 
wealth of essential knowledge; they must also 
be real thinkers. They must be able to evaluate 
what they read, hear, and see, able to make 
decisions and important judgments. They need 
to know how to discuss things calmly and with 
intelligence among all sorts of people with dif- 
ferent personalities, backgrounds, and points of 
View. 

These skills, these habits of thinking, cannot 
be developed in a short time. Laying a gradual 
but firm foundation early is the most positive 
way in which the child can meet with success. 
And it is also the most effective method of 
bringing about proficiency in a_ difficult area. 
Developing the skills of critical thinking may 
appear to be a monumental task, but it is one 
which our schools can meet. 
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JOHN F. PUTNAM 


OLKLORE, a vital force in the life of every 
child, may serve elementary education by pro- 
viding enlightenment about concepts related 

to human relationships. It offers a basis for help- 

ing children understand other people, think about 
them objectively, and live with them successfully. 


Every Child Is a Folklorist 

Wherever there are people, there is folklore. 
It accompanies every human being from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Every child is born into a world of tradition 
and custom. He finds a culture awaiting him in 
his family and community. 

A young c®ld’s helplessness makes dependence 
necessary. In infancy, he must eat the food of- 
fered by others, prepared after their manner, and 
served as they serve it. He learns to dress as 
they dress and talk as they talk. He takes part 
in their festival days and accepts their manners, 
their standards, and their ideals. From those 
around him he learns nursery rhymes, simple 
games, childhood songs, and lullabies. 

As the child grows toward maturity, he is con- 
stantly observing and learning family and com- 
munity patterns of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
In each new group he joins throughout life, he 
finds and learns another set of traditions. 

Thus, each child in every community is a 
folklorist. Folklore is a part of his life whether 
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the elementary school 


he lives in the heart of a large city, in the sub- 
urbs, in a county seat town, or on a farm; wheth- 
er he lives in a big house on the hill, a small 


house by the river, or a duplex by the railroad; 


whether he worships in a little white frame church, 
a red brick synagogue, or an imposing stone 
cathedral. Each child possesses, as his heritage, 
a reservoir of customs, attitudes, and folk fact 
learned within his own family or picked up from 
other children who in turn learned their folk- 
lore from family and friends. 

Not only locally but also throughout the world 
folklore is an important part of the life of every 
child. It is a significant aspect of every culture 
on every continent. 

Because of the importance of folklore both in 
the local community and in other places around 
the world, the elementary schools of the United 
States should make every effort to help children 
understand folklore and use it constructively. 


Folklore Defined 


Folklore may be identified as the body of 
traditional folk customs, literature, and other arts 
found within a specific region or generally prac- 
ticed or accepted by a definable group of peo- 
ple. As such it may be associated with specific 
localities, regions, and nations; it may be asso- 
ciated with specific family groups, occupational 
groups, ethnic groups, and nationality groups. 

Folklore encompasses both the folkways and 
folk arts of the members of a cultural group. A 
folkway is a basic, traditional pattern of living, 
feeling, thinking, or acting common among group 
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members. It is a source from which content of 
the various arts is often drawn. Folk arts are 
creative expressions arising from these basic tra- 
ditional patterns. Folklore thus underlies and 
precedes all art forms, including literature, 
drama, dance, music, painting, and architecture. 

Folklore is not limited to colorful but super- 
ficial quaintness; neither is it the unique posses- 
sion of certain groups of people speaking a for- 
eign language or living in distant lands. Instead, 
folklore is a vital force affecting the lives of 
members of every group of people. Whether he 
realizes it or not, each person is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the folklore of his own family and 
segments of the community in which he lives. 
Further, he shares with others the heritage of 
his region and his nation. 


Folklore and Education About Human Relations 

Since the time of Plato, many educational 
philosophers have expressed the conviction that 
education is coextensive with life. Building on 
past experiences, the school attempts to help the 
child understand and cope with the environment 
in which he is currently living. Furthermore, it 
attempts to prepare him to take his place satis- 
factorily in the culture he will enter in the fu- 
ture. Folklore merits consideration in the school 
program because of its significance in the past 
experience of children, in their current environ- 
ment, and in the culture they will enter in the 
future. 

As children develop within the cultures of the 
family, the neighborhood play group, the church, 
and the school, they assimilate many culture 
patterns. Taken together, these patterns consti- 
tute a heritage of traditional elements. An under- 
standing of this heritage is important to all 
children. 

An understanding of folklore can help the pu- 
pil to understand his own environment. Further- 
more, it can serve as a springboard to an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the environment 
surrounding and affecting the lives of other peo- 
ple. Thus, folklore can fulfill a vital role in 
classroom activities intended to provide enlight- 
enment about concepts related to human relations. 

Folklore can provide the elementary school 
teacher with three keys to the improvement of 
human relations: 

1) It can provide a means for the develop- 
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ment of intellectual understanding of var- 
ious groups of people. 

2) It can be utilized in the development of 
objective thinking about people. 

3) It can provide social experiences which 
are favorable to the development of har- 
monious relationships among teachers, pu- 
pils, their families, and their community. 


A Key to the Understanding of People 


Folklore can contribute to the development 
of intellectual understanding about various groups 
of people. Through folklore, the teacher may 
better be able to understand the pupils in his 
classroom and the people of the community. In 
a similar manner, folklore can help each pupil 
recognize, understand, and appreciate the cul- 
tural heritages of his family and community. 

Aid to teacher: The teacher may better un- 
derstand the child through a personal study of 
community folklore and through pupil reports 
about family folklore. Knowledge of local cus- 
toms and traditional patterns of thought can help 
the teacher provide appropriate materials and 
experiences for his pupils and enable him to 
react appropriately to community members. 

Through a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of local folklore, the teacher may en- 
hance the acculturation process of children who 
hear and speak at home a language different 
from that used in the school. Often, in such sit- 
uations, the primary objective of the teacher 
should be to develop the pupils’ ability to speak 
English, the language of the dominant society, 
since success in other academic areas depends 
largely upon mastery of this language. Familiarity 
with the community and with the cultural back- 
grounds of the pupils may enable the teacher to 
provide meaningful situations in which children 
will want to express themselves. Significant ex- 
periences often may be related directly to the 
local folkways and frequently may involve ex- 
pression through various forms of folk art. 

Aid to pupil: Enjoyment and understanding 
of folklore can help children develop wholesome 
personal social attitudes, sociological understand- 
ings, and cultural values. Folklore can acquaint 
children with universalittes by reflecting human 
nature of the past and of the present. It can 


help children reiaic to other people, recognize 
and respect the uniqueness of individuals, un- 
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derstand and appreciate the ways and peculiari- 
ties of folk peoples, and recognize cultural ele- 
ments which are common to all groups. It can 
give meaning to concepts such as cultural con- 
tinuity, cultural interdependence, citizenship, and 
democracy. 

Enjoyment and understanding of folklore can 
help the child achieve a degree of stability—a 
sense of continuity. It can enable him to identify 
himself with the past of his locality or nation. 
Through folklore-centered activities, a child may 
be encouraged to orient himself with his envi- 
ronment, to find some significance in his being, 
and to send down some cultural roots. 

Elementary school teachers may help each 
child become acquainted with and learn the value 
of his personal cultural heritage. This heritage 
includes, first of all, the traditions of the groups 
with which he is most closely associated—his 
family, church, and community. His heritage also 
includes the heritage of the region in which he 
lives and of the United States as a whole. 

It is important for members of minority groups 
striving for cultural assimilation to develop an 
appreciation of their own cultural background 
so they are not left in a great void between the 
culture of their parents, which they might wish 
to leave, and the culture of the dominant group, 
which they might wish to enter. Folklore can 
help these children better understand both of 
these cultures 

Elementary school teachers can draw on folk- 
lore in helping their pupils develop an apprecia- 
tion of the people who live throughout the com- 
munity, region, and nation. Many cultural groups 
are represented in most communities. Starting 
locally, children should learn that their commu- 
nity, their region, and the United States are all 
composed of numerous cultural groups, each hav- 
ing its own origins and heritage. Intercultural 
relationships among neighbors may be enhanced 
through mutual enjoyment of customs, food, mu- 
sic, art, literature, and other elements of folklore. 


A Key to Objective Thinking About People 


Through the utilization of folklore, the teacher 
can help pupils to think more objectively—to 
base judgments more on facts than on stereo- 
types and prejudices. 

In the development of objective thinking about 
groups of people, folklore can play a dual role. 
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First, various forms of folklore (such as the 
myth, the stereotype, and superstition) may be 
recognized as the natural imaginative explana- 
tion of fact held by those who do not understand 
the true nature of things. What is now termed 
“superstition,” “magic,” and “mythology” repre- 
sents the science of the past, the attempts of the 
primitive to explain the unknown. Second, these 
forms of folklore provide the means by which 
children may learn to deal intelligently with their 
world, making use of scientific thinking and meth- 
ods to distinguish between false concepts and 
the truth. The study of superstition, magic, ta- 
boos, divination, and other customs based on 
credulity leads to the consideration of cause and 
effect in the relationship of man to nature, to 
society, and to himself. Through such = study, 
folklore can help children better recognize the 
need for clear thinking and may help warn 
against the dangers of hasty judgments and _ in- 
complete evidence. 

Superstition is one form of folklore which may 
be utilized in the development of objective think- 
ing. The principles employed in objective thinking 
about superstition apply equally to objective 
thinking about people. To illustrate, in uproot- 
ing superstition as a form of belief, pupils may 
eXamine superstitions as folklore. Applying mod- 
ern scientific thinking to superstition may both 
enlighten and enrich. For example, witchcraft 
and mythology may be compared with the ac- 
tualities of nature in a way that can enhance the 
understandings of both folklore and science. A 
scientific fact thus may become clearly distin- 
guished from an item of unscientific but perhaps 
beautiful and culturally significant folklore. 

Principles which may be demonstrated through 
this approach to the study of superstition include: 
a) the need to get the most appropriate informa- 
tion possible; b) the need to consult the most 
authoritative and reliable sources possible; ¢) the 
need to avoid preconceived notions and to main- 
tain an open mind; and d) the need to accept 
the outcome of an investigation while being will- 
ing also to accept new evidence which might come 
to light in the future. These principles of scientific 
method, learned in the investigation of relatively 
harmless superstitions, may be transferred and 
applied later to the more emotionally charged 
areas involving human beings and their rela- 
tionships. 
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A Key to Desirable Experiences with People 

Folklore can provide direct experiences which 
may enhance personal relationships among pupils 
and their classmates, their teachers, their parents, 
and members of their community. 

Teacher-pupil: Because they are enjoyable ac- 
tivities in themselves, the singing of folk songs, 
the playing of folk games, and the dancing of 
folk dances provide a refreshing relief from for- 
mality, often improving the attitudes of pupils 
toward their school, school work, and teacher. 
These activities have intrinsic artistic and social 
values. Mutual enjoyment of participation in 
these folklore activities can enhance the mutual 
respect and understanding of teachers and pupils. 
Further, judicious use of legends, tales, and cre- 
ative activities based on folklore can help school 
work become more “alive” and meaningful for 
the pupil. 

Pupil-pupil: Participation in tale telling, sing- 
ing, and folk dancing provides children with op- 
portunities for wholesome social experiences with 
other children of the classroom and school. The 
presentation in the classroom of folklore learned 
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from family and friends can aid in the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding and respect. 

Pupil-parent: Family folk heritage includes 
those elements of folklore which are transmitted 
to the child from his parents, grandparents, and 
other family members of a generation older than 
the child. From time to time, the teacher may 
place a thoughtful emphasis on this family folk- 
lore which may help some children overcome 
their shame or disapproval of the habits and 
language of their parents. Children frequently de- 
velop pride in knowing family proverbs, songs, 
Stories, and traditions. Knowledge that the teach- 
er places value on family folklore may enhance 
the personal self-respect of both parents and chil- 
dren. The mutual consciousness of having family 
cultural roots often helps improve child-parent 
and child-grandparent relationships. 

Identification with the past through family 
folklore may provide children with a_ personal 
orientation, a feeling of belonging in the stream 
of history. It may provide a point of reference 
from which they may be able to steer a straighter 
and more purposeful course through life. 

Some children do not have families through 
which cultural roots may be adequately nour- 
ished. The teacher may be able to help these 
children establish cultural roots through identi- 
fication with the history and folklore of the lo- 
cal community. 

School-community: Utilization of folklore pro- 
vides a means of establishing a spirit of friendly 
cooperation between school and community. By 
asking for and utilizing family folklore, the teach- 
er can include parents within the scope of the 
school. Numerous other community resources may 
become involved in the elementary school pro- 
gram through folklore activities. Through such 
activities, the community may develop a greater 
interest, understanding, and support for the pro- 
gram of the school. 


Folklore does, indeed, play an important role 
in the life of every child. Utilized appropriately 
in the elementary school, folklore materials can 
help children to understand and appreciate var- 
ious groups of people, to enjoy social experiences, 
and to think objectively. Thus, folklore can be 
a significant factor in the development of intel- 
lectual enlightenment, wholesome social attitudes, 
and a friendly social manner. 
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for Libraries 


William J. Helm is Principal, Thomas 
Holme School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Helm served as the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals’ 
representative on the School Library 
Committee of the American Association 
of School Librarians. 
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WILLIAM J. HELM 


F you don't object to eavesdropping, you may 

find the following conversation surprising, even 

startling, but richly rewarding. It took place in 
the office of the superintendent, Dr. Landford. 
He was discussing the opening of the new Lincoln 
Elementary School with Jim Dawson, the man 
selected to be the school’s first principal. It was 
early January and the target date for the school’s 
opening was September first. They had just fin- 
ished discussing the lunchroom and the bus 
schedule. 

Jim Dawson was beginning his tenth year as 
an elementary school principal. The Lincoln 
School would be his third assignment. He had 
been around long enough to know that there 
are some problems in running an elementary 
school. He had reaped the joys that go with the 
job, as well as his share of frustrations. Jim had 
never been satisfied with the library. He figured 
that now was as good a time as any to pop 
the question. 

“What about the library?” Jim asked, with 
tongue in cheek. 
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“Oh, yes, the library,” Dr. Landford respond- 
ed, with something of a sparkle in his eye. “We 
have assurances the furniture will be delivered 
by August 15.” 

“That is good news. But, of course, furniture 
is only part of the problem,” said Jim. “Remem- 
ber how we struggled along for a year over at 
the Longfellow School with 200 books and an 
encyclopedia? Then we converted the library to 
a classroom because of the 
ment.” 


increase enroll- 

“We hope we learned a lesson at Longfellow,” 
said Dr. Landford. “We have been very meticu- 
lous with the population survey this time. You 
will open Lincoln School with four empty class- 
rooms. We expect those rooms to take care of 
our needs into the foreseeable future.” 

“That’s a relief.” 

“Furthermore,” continued Dr. Landford, “the 
Lincoln School will open with an initial collec- 
tion of 5,000 books. We have selected what we 
think is the best librarian from four applicants. 
She will start on February 1, 
she'll have a 


and, what’s more, 
Mrs. Johnson, 
who's moving over from the administrative office. 
Jim, we expect your library to be open for busi- 
ness the first day of school.” 


clerical assistant, 


The conversation was now becoming one-sided 
simply because Jim Dawson was speechless. He 
couldn't believe his ears. Something was happen- 
ing in the Southampton School District. 

Actually, Superintendent Landford had been 
dissatisfied with the library situation in South- 
ampton for his 14 years as chief administrator, 
to say nothing of his 22 years as principal and 
teacher before that. But just recently, a member 
of the school board, George Kingsley, had been 
talking with a friend, also a school board mem- 
ber, in the adjoining district. His friend had rep- 
resented the National School Boards Association 
on a committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians. The purpose of the committee 
was to revise the AASL’s standards for school 
libraries. 

George Kingsley had been fascinated by his 
friend’s reports of the work of the Standards 
Committee. When Superintendent Landford made 


1 American Library Association. Standards for School 
Library Programs. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion. 1960. p. 5. 
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his annual plea for libraries before the board, 
his words didn’t fall on deaf ears. In fact, George 
Kingsley’s ears perked up. This was the begin- 
ning of better days for school libraries in South- 
ampton. It was decided to start with the new 
Lincoln Elementary School. Hence, the conver- 
sation we overheard between Dr. Landford and 
Mr. Dawson. 


How the Guiding Star Came To Be 

This introduction may seem a bit fictional, 
but it’s not entirely beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. The heart of the matter is—we have a 
new guiding star for libraries. It’s called Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs.' A_ revision 
of the standards published in 1945 in School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, this book- 
let was prepared in answer to the requests from 
administrators on the firing line and their li- 
brarians. 

The work was done by a committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians which 
is a division of the American Library Associa- 
tion and, since July 1960, also a department of 
the National Education Association. In addition 
to 11 members from the AASL, the committee 
included representatives from 20 national pro- 
fessional organizations, including the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. These 
representatives participated in several all-day 
meetings, assisted in formulating philosophy, and 
appraised and reacted to three preliminary drafts 
of the final publication. 


More Than a Repository for Books 


Many of us have been brought up to think of 
the library as a repository for books. One of 
the first things the Standards does is to dispel 
this theory. The library first must contribute to 
the achievement of the school’s objectives. Its 
primary function is service in working with pu- 
pils and teachers. 

With the recent expansion in the number and 
variety of audio-visual materials, these materi- 
als may also be a part of the school library 
collection administered by the school librarian. 
The AASL has officially adopted this statement: 
“The American Association of School Librarians 
believes that the school library, in addition to 
doing its vital work of individual reading guid- 
ance and development of the school curriculum, 
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should serve the school as a center for instruc- 
tional materials. Instructional materials include 
books—the literature of children, young people 
and adults—other printed materials, films, re- 
cordings, and newer media developed to aid 
learning.” 

The school library, therefore, is a materials 
center, an instructional materials center, or an 
instructional resource center. In consonance with 
this philosophy, the librarian is a materials spe- 
cialist, or an instructional resources consultant. 


Qualitative Standards 


Aside from the quantitative standards, which 
are of practical interest to everyone, a consid- 
erable portion of Standards for School Library 
Programs is devoted to qualitative standards. 
These should not be treated lightly. 

The qualifications and functions of school li- 
brary supervisors are discussed, beginning at the 
state level and following through to the city, 
county, and individual school district level. 

The school library staff is spotlighted. Con- 
sidered in this section are the activities of school 
librarians, size of the library staff, status of 
school librarians, general qualifications of school 
librarians, and the professional education of 
school librarians. The booklet points out: “A 
competent, effective library staff is the keynote 
to good school library service. No matter how 
extensive the collections, how large the budget, 
or how spacious the quarters, a school library 
cannot function fully as an educational force in 
the school if the size of the library staff is in- 
adequate or if the librarians are lacking in the 
special qualifications their work requires.” 

What should the school library program’ be 
like? We hope it reaches every boy and girl in 
the school according to his individual needs. We 
hope that the experiences our children have in 
the library lead to the formation of a lifetime 
habit of library usage. We hope the library pro- 
gram will encourage them to acquire their own 
books and take pride in owning them. 

The library program has a reading and read- 
ing guidance function. It should provide guid- 
ance in listening and viewing. Students should 
use the library as a laboratory for reference and 
research. There should be a conscious program 
to teach the use of the library and its resources. 
This instruction begins in the elementary grades 
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as soon as there is evidence that library skills 
are needed and continues expanding in breadth 
and depth as the student progresses through 
various grades. The librarian is in a unique po- 
sition to help boys and girls in personal and 
social guidance by recommending appropriate 
reading materials. 

At the secondary level, the function of voca- 
tional guidance comes to the fore. Somewhere 
in the library program, there should be a place 
for student assistants who are given recognition 
and awards for service in their school. 


Quantitative Standards 

Getting down to specific quantitative stand- 
ards, the librarian wants to know, “How many 
books should | have?” The principal asks, “How 
many librarians and clerical assistants should be 
assigned to my school?” The architect should 
want to know. “How much space should be allo- 
cated for the library?” The board needs guid- 
ance on the amount of money to be appropriated 
for libraries. 

Again, let it be emphasized, the quantitative 
standards should not be read without having read 
first the qualitative aspects of the standards, the 
role and function of libraries and librarians in 
our schocls today, and the philosophy behind 
the services we wish our school libraries to ex- 
tend to teachers and to boys and girls. 

The figures quoted are taken directly from 
the Standurds. 

In schaols having 200-299 students, a collec- 
tion of 6.000 to 10,000 books is recommended 
In school, having 1,000 or more students, ten 
books per student is recommended. These figures 
allow for the acquisition of duplicate titles. 

In elementary schools (grades K-6), the num- 
ber of current magazine subscriptions suggested 
is 25. The number of newspapers is determined 
by the needs of the teachers and students, but 
would usually consist of from three to six titles. 
There should be a pamphlet collection covering 
a wide range of subjects, collected systemati- 
cally. No precise number is prescribed. 

The annual expenditure of funds for regular 
library books in schools having 200-249 students 
should be at least $1000-$1500. In schools hav- 
ing 250 or more students, at least $4 per stu- 
dent should be expended. To some, these figures 
may seem a little high. Have you bought any 
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books lately? The current cost of books, allow- 
ing for discounts, averages $3 per book for the 
elementary school library. Production costs of 
books have been rising steadily and will prob- 
ably continue to do so. 

The annual expenditures should include addi- 
tional funds as required for encyclopedias, un- 
abridged dictionaries, magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets, for rebinding, and for supplies and 
equipment to meet the needs of the school. 

How large should the library staff be? For 
the first 900 students or fraction thereof: one 
librarian is recommended for each 300 students 
or major fraction thereof. For each additional 
400 students or major fraction thereof: one ad- 
ditional librarian. One clerk for each 600  stu- 
dents or major fraction thereof is recommended. 

The library should have seating space for at 
least 45 to 55 pupils in schools with 200-550 
students or fewer. In schools having over 550 
students, 10) percent of the enrollment should 
be seated. In large schools, however, no more 
than 80-100) students should be seated at one 
time for good supervision and service, and addi- 
tional library rooms should be provided 

Other quantitative standards include suggested 
expenditures for the acquisition of audio-visual 
materials, professional materials for the faculty, 
and various sizes and kind of equipment, includ- 
ing shelving and other furniture. The appendix 


lists minimum 


requirements for audio-visual 


equipment 


Leadership for Libraries 


As with all phases of school administration, 
the success or failure of the school library pro- 
gram, the presence or absence of school librar- 
ies, depends on our leadership. The state, the 
state school board, and the chief state school 
officer must provide the top leadership. Some 
State authorities have had key roles in the es- 
tablishment and improvement of school librar- 
ies. Throughout the country, the range of effort 
at the state level is wide. 

Many of us look to the local school board to 
assume the responsibility of providing libraries 
in our schools. We would expect the school board 
to have some understanding of the place of li- 
braries in the total school picture. This is where 
the superintendent plays an important part. His 
role is to keep the school board informed and to 
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interpret the function of school libraries in the 
educational picture, while at the same time pro- 
viding leadership for the instructional staff. 

True, we look for leadership from the super- 
intendent, school board, and state authorities. 
But much depends on the principal, the leader 
in the individual school. Whether or not the 
school has a good library program, how valu- 
able it is in enriching the educational environ- 
ment, depends on the amount of time, effort, 
and diligence he is willing to expend. Working 
with parents, teachers, children, and the super- 
intendent. the principal can make the library 
program improve the quality of education for 
all our children. He should work with the li- 
brarian in designing a program that best fits the 
needs of the school and encourage both pupils 
and teachers to use the resources available to 
them. 

Principals interested in strengthening their li- 
braries should become familiar with school library 
standards. These standards should be used to 
assist in the beginning and to evaluate along the 
way. They are a guiding star for better libraries. 
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nstructional Improvement 


MPROVEMENT of instruction is perhaps the 

most demanding and important of all the ele- 

mentary school principal’s responsibilities. It 
is also one of the most difficult to accomplish. 

This point is illustrated when we compare im- 
provement of instruction with other responsibil- 
ities such as pupil accounting, scheduling of 
buses, budget preparation, lunchroom organiza- 
tion, and the like—tasks that are easily defined 
and demand certain types of specific action that 
can rather readily be evaluated. The improve- 
ment of instruction consists of less clearly defined 
tasks. The principal’s role is not always easily 
established and results are more difficult to assess. 

Principals under pressure to accomplish the 
many tasks of their office would probably wel- 
come some means to help insure continuous im- 


Robert G. Shadick is Principal, Thomas G. Pullen 
School, Frostburg State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland. 


provement of instruction. In fact, a good case 
can be made for the necessity of finding specific 
means to improve instruction if this responsibil- 
ity is to compete successfully for the principal's 
time and energy. Fortunately, one such means 
is available in many elementary schools in the 
form of the school iibrary. What is it about the 
library that justifies this claim? 


Center of a Communications System 

The library is at the center of a communica- 
tions system, particularly in relation to the in- 
structional process. A perceptive librarian can 
scarcely help having a comprehensive picture of 
the instructional program. The books children 
select and the questions they ask soon outline 
the study going on in each room. Miss Smith's 
interests and enthusiasms are conveyed to the 
librarian by her class’s enthusiasm for certain 
books. The reading program is revealed as chil- 
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dren attempt to select books appropriate to their 
needs. Teachers come to select supplementary 
materials and frequently accompany their chil- 
dren to the library. Thus, in perhaps a weck’s 
time, the librarian’s work should bring her in 
contact with practically all of the pupils and 
their teachers. 

The library is also a communications center 
in relation to the adults in the school. It can be- 
come an informal meeting place if it includes a 
Selection of professional and recreational adult 
material and if a corner of the room is furnished 
for teacher use. 

Because the communication which flows through 
the library often may go unnoticed, its signifi- 
cance and potential may be equally unnoticed. 
However, the importance of this communication 
is immediately evident if it is viewed in terms 
of organizational structure. Time and again it 
has been demonstrated that the person located 
in a communications center is influential in the 
organization. Indeed, a great many of the rules 
and operating procedures of organizations are 
concerned with the communications network, and 
represent attempts to keep communication flow- 
ing through positions occupied by officially des- 
ignated leaders. Some authorities are now sug- 
gesting that natural channels of communication 
be identified and given official status. This ap- 
proach can profitably be applied to the school 
library. 

The merit of this is clear if we think for a 
moment of the amount of time principals and 
supervisors must spend getting information about 
the instructional program. A great deal of the 
visiting done by supervisory personnel has just 
this purpose. In the normal course of her work, 
the librarian falls heir to a substantial amount 
of information about the school’s program. It 
seems wise to help her use it to improve in- 
struction. 


A Resource Center 

The library is a resource center containing a 
supply of instructional materials. This is true 
regardless of whether or not it contains mate- 
rials other than books. However, the force of 
the argument increases measurably if one thinks 
of the library as containing records, films, film- 
strips, course guides, and other curriculum ma- 
terials. 
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Much curriculum work can rightly be consid- 
ered an attempt to get new materials into the 
hands of teachers with the hope that it will bring 
improvement in the instructional process. Many 
of the highly organized activities in a school sys- 
tem can properly be interpreted in this manner. 
The adoption of a new text is an example fa- 
miliar to most teachers. It is not unusual to find 
a rather elaborate committee set-up for this pur- 
pose. Many meetings and some study later, an 
adoption is made and the majority of teachers 
find a new instructional tool in their hands. While 
it would be rash to say that all this activity would 
not take place if it did not improve the program, 
it seems fairly safe to observe that it is under- 
taken in the belief that putting a new book at the 
disposal of teachers leads to improvement. 

The number of teachers found visiting book 
exhibits at educational conventions would also 
tend to support the contention that new materials 
are deemed helpful. It is hard to believe that 
teachers would subject themselves to all the dis- 
comfort of trudging through crowds for hours 
on end if this were not true. 

If we agree that books and other instructional 
materials are an aid in instructional improve- 
ment, then we can also agree that a competent 
librarian’s influence among the faculty tends to 
be substantial. Students of group development 
have found that a person who is able to supply 
resources needed by a group to accomplish its 
task has status in the group. Thus, once again, 
we find that the librarian naturally falls heir to 
a position of importance in the curriculum im- 
provement program. 


Releasing the Library’s Potential 

The library, it would seem apparent, can be 
a vital influence in strengthening instruction. But 
how can it be utilized most effectively? Unfor- 
tunately, many schools must start at the very 
beginning by establishing a school library. Ac- 
cording to the American Library Association, 75 
percent of our elementary schools are without 
school libraries.'_ In such situations, the ele- 
mentary school principal has a major role to play 
in establishing adequate library services. 


1. American Library Association. Standards for School 
Library Programs. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion. 1960. p. S. 
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But assuming a school has library facilities, 
how can they be made most effective in improv- 
ing instruction? How can the library's potential 
be released? 

It is my impression that most schools get a 
book collection, then a place to house the books, 
and finally a librarian. In the case of a new 
school, the physical facilities may be provided 
and then gradually filled with books. It is quite 
obvious that the benefits of the library described 
above cannot be achieved without a school li- 
brarian. A library without a librarian is analo- 
gous to a complicated piece of machinery with- 
out a skilled operator. By itself, the machine 
will never do the job, and unskilled hands may 
compromise its usefulness. 

There are, of course, many unskilled hands that 
have been used in place of a librarian. Parents, 
children, teachers, secretaries, and the principal 
are among those who have been pressed into serv- 
ice without specific training for the job. It would 
seem that the arguments advanced concerning the 
importance of the library would indicate that if 
someone must be substituted for a qualified librar- 
ian, it should be someone trained as a teacher. 
It is true that some of the work is clerical and 
could be handled by a secretary. Children can 
learn much from involvement in a library program, 
and having parents participate may be a good way 
to get them involved in the school. But these bene- 
fits—along with others—may be better achieved 
if there is professional educational leadership in 
the library. 

Sometimes, principals assign a teacher the task 
of serving as part-time librarian, making time 
available by taking the teacher’s class. One might 
raise the question of whether it might not be more 
advisable for the principal to use his time instead 
acting as librarian if he wishes to increase his 
effectiveness in the supervisory role. This is not 
to argue that occasional teaching is an unwise use 
of the principal's time, but rather to suggest that 
since the library is a communications and resource 
center, the principal, by serving as librarian, will 
learn more about the total school program and be 
in a position to be of greater help to teachers in 
improving instruction. 

If a school must use someone other than a 
trained school librarian, the following criteria 
might serve as a guide in selecting that person: 
|) The person should have the kind of educational 
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background which will make it possible for her 
to help teachers increase their effectiveness; 2) 
Work in the library should be complementary to 
the person’s other responsibilities. 

The American Association of School Librarians 
describes the duties of the librarian as follows: 
“The librarian’s duties are comprehensive, includ- 
ing at various times activities of the teacher, the 
specialist, the department head, and the admin- 
istrator.”* We might add to this, the duty or func- 
tion of curriculum improvement. It is apparent 
that a good school librarian must be well grounded 
in education and, to be most effective, should have 
several years of teaching experience. In addition, 
she should, of course, be trained in library science. 

In those schools that are able to add a librar- 
ian to their staff, the principal should fulfill his 
leadership responsibilities in helping to procure a 
truly competent person. 

The principal’s responsibilities do not end with 
the procurement of a fully trained and competent 
librarian, or, in the case of some schools, with the 
identification of someone else reasonably well 
equipped for the job on a part-time basis. The 
principal must also see that the librarian is in a 
position to make full use of her training and to 
utilize her position to improve instruction. Clerical 
work is one of the most common deterrents to the 
full use of the librarian’s talents. Some provision 
must be made to relieve her from the mass of 
routine paper work that is part of operating a 
library. Though this assistance might be provided 
through volunteer help, a regular employee is 
usually more competent and reliable. 

The principal should also be sure that the li- 
brarian is a member of school curriculum commit- 
tees. He should encourage a broad interpretation 
of the library’s functions so that a wide collection 
of materials is housed there. 

Perhaps most important of all, the principal 
should use his influence to encourage intensive 
use of the library facilities. The principal's attitude 
toward the program may determine whether the 
emphasis is upon extensive, creative use of mate- 
rials or merely upon their safekeeping. If the prin- 
cipal has a vision of what the library can do, it can 
become an effective force for the improvement of 
instruction. If he is indifferent to it, the library 
may be reduced to an unused book collection. 


2. Ibid, p. 58 
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GEORGE C. KYTE 


"HE individual conference between principal 
) and teacher is the important supervisory tech- 

nique for providing professional help to the 
latter. Recent research findings furnish detailed 
information regarding the effective conference. ! 
They indicate the number of items to include, 
the relative stress to give each item, the order 
of occurrence of the points, the use of recurrent 
discussions of some items, and the methods for 
making the discussions effective. Applying these 
findings as criteria of a good conference, the 
writer analyzed the case study presented below. 

rhis principal-teacher conference is among the 
best of 30 tape-recorded conferences used in 
obtaining the research findings. It was selected 
because it approached the ideal in terms of the 
criteria. The introductory item, given passing 
mention, served its purpose of establishing rap- 
port. It included the principal's commendation of 
the lesson as a whole and his approval of a spe- 
cific aspect of it. Turning to the second item, 
he prefaced it with a commendation of the teach- 
ers skill. Thus he established the teacher's confi- 
dence in herself and her work. Thereafter, he 
stressed constructive help in which her good work 
was related to her need for further improvement. 

The number of items treated was kept to the 
amount which the teacher could assimilate. The 
two major items given marked stress had con- 
siderable subsequent effect. One of two other 
items given lesser stress had moderate effect. The 
other had slight observable effect because of its 
specific nature. Among the items were related 
points which reinforced each other in effecting 
improvement in the teacher's classwork. The prin- 
cipal supplemented his assistance by lending her 
a professional textbook with pertinent sections 
marked for her benefit. The conference was 
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closed commendably. He summarized briefly and 
definitely the important items discussed. The final 
conversation indicates mutual friendliness and 
appreciation. The research study disclosed that 
this conference had considerable effect on sub- 
sequent teaching. 

The principal was a well trained and very suc- 
cessful supervisory officer. In his conferences with 
other teachers, the research study had confirmed 
his supervisory skill. In the selected conference, 
he supervised the teacher of a second grade re 
garding her observed spelling lesson. He based his 
help on his knowledge of her meager professional 
training and experience. Consequently, he exerted 
care in giving explicit assistance to her. Through- 
out the conference is considerable evidence of his 
careful planning for it. The teacher had completed 
less than a year of teaching experience, being a 
beginning teacher in the school. She was inade- 
quately trained and granted a provisional cre- 
dential because of the teacher shortage. She was 
enrolled in one extension course and also planned 
to continue her training during summer sessions. 
She was employed as a probationary teacher who 
showed promise of becoming a good one. She was 
a hard worker, conscientious in her efforts, and 
willing to learn. 

The transcription of the recorded conference 
discloses the friendly, frank, and professional dis- 
cussion in which both persons participated freely. 
In spite of the spontaneity of the oral English, the 
language errors were not numerous. The detailed 
research indicated that they had no observable 
effect on subsequent teaching. Because of this fact, 
certain superfluous expressions and similar minor 
speech errors have been eliminated below. 

The case study is arranged so that the quoted 
conference appears in the left-hand column and 
the writer's annotations appear in the right-hand 
column. In the latter, the items included in the 
conference are identified in italics. In both col- 
umns, the principal is designated by P and the 
teacher, by T. 
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P. Now, Mrs. T, | thought that your spelling lesson on 
the whole was done quite well. However, there are some parts 
of it that I think you probably could do a little better. I liked 
particularly the way you asked the children to find the small 
words in the spelling words because I feel that is one way of 
getting them to be word conscious. Do you do that quite often 
with your lessons? 

lr. I usually do it every week. 

P. Every week? 

Yes. 

P. And I also noticed that you developed the meaning of 
some words quite well. | was wondering why you didn’t do it 
with all the words. 

I. Well, there was no particular reason except that on 
Tuesdays we go through the words again—follow-up 
do have the words used in sentences. 

P. Well, | think maybe it could be carried a little further, 
if you have time. It all depends on how much time you have. 
For instance, the first word. Maybe you could ask a child to 
say the word, “came.” “Now what does it mean?” and maybe 
he would say, “Going from one place to another” or some- 
thing like that. And for instance, there is the word, “fat.” 
Maybe they could explain what “fat” meant by, “When you 
get heavy” or something like that, you see. 

T. Yes. 

P. Well, the psychologists and the experts in the fieid of 
spelling do say that if a child does know the meaning of the 
word he will probably use it more often and that way he'll 
probably learn how to spell it. Now, your recitation period 
to me seemed like it was a good learning period. | find some- 


and we 


times in many classes that the recitation period is not a 
learning period. It should be. | felt that the boys and girls 
were learning some of the meanings of the words and they 
were getting the eye image and the auditory image of the 
words. | was wondering—now I noticed that you did this a 
little later—if maybe it shouldn't be done at the beginning 
of the story or the beginning of the lesson. I noticed that you 
read the story and discussed the story a little bit after you had 
gotten into the words. I'm wondering if maybe it wouldn't be 
a little bit better to do that at the beginning. What do you 
think about that? Does the book suggest that? Anything like 
that? 

I. Yes, the book suggests that we do it that way. 

P. Yes. Well, | noticed that you brought it in. | am not 
saying that it was the wrong procedure but I'm just wonder- 
ing. Maybe it should come at the beginning since | notice here 
that this type of book has the words underlined in the story. 
And maybe if you could bring that in at the beginning, it 
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P compliments T on the good les- 
son. Passing mention in establishing 
rapport. 

P approves a specific teaching 
technique as an example of the good 
teaching. 


P approves T’s skill in developing 
word meaning and recommends its 
use with all the words. Considerable 
stress. 


P illustrates a procedure in devel- 
oping the meaning of words. 


P cites the experts’ emphasis on 
the importance of establishing the 
meaning of words. 

P compliments T on her good 
learning period. 


P suggests developing word mean- 
ing at the beginning of the lesson. 


P asks T what practice the text- 
book suggests. 

T replies it recommends the prac- 
tice. 


P recommends following this prac- 
tice. 
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would be a little better. | noticed that the boys and girls P compliments T on the teacher- 
seemed to have good relations with you. By that I mean they pupil relationship. Passing mention. 


trusted the teacher and the teacher trusted the children and 
there was good byplay. By that | mean good interaction. They 
seemed to enjoy the lesson and I think that’s good. And | 
think one way that you can keep it that way is to avoid embar- 
rassing the children. You didn't do that and the interaction 


between you and the youngsters was very good. I was wonder- P reverts to the teaching of mean- 
ing about that word, “would, w.o,u,l,d.” The question came ing of words. In the case of homo- 
up about what the difference was between “w,o,u,l,d° and nyms, suggests the use of the board 
“w,o0,0,d," which was good. | was wondering if maybe, when so pupils can see the two words. 


words sound alike but are spelled differently, if it wouldn't 

be a good idea just to put the two words on the board so they 

can see the difference. Do you think that would be a good 

idea? 
lr. Yes. T approves the suggestion. 
P. All right? | imagine you've probably thought of that. 

Lots of times we know techniques and we just don’t happen 

to use them at that particular time. But | think that when one 

word sounds like another and is spelled differently, maybe we 

ought to get what they call a visual image. All right. Now I 


was wondering there about your vowels. On the word “try, P questions T on her misconcep- 
tr.v.” | think sometimes “y” is a vowel. In other words, it’s tion that “y” is never a vowel. Mod- 
“a.e.i,o.u, and sometimes y.” And | was wondering about erate stress. 
that though usually “y™ isn’t a vowel. But I think every word P proposes they check to find out 
has some type of a vowel in it. Let’s check and see. about “y.” 

I. Maybe my lack of education T blames her lack of training. 

P. No, it isn’t. No, it isn’t lack of education at all. There P assures T it isn’t and that many 
are lots of people that don’t remember that. Let’s see. Yes, teachers make the mistake. 
here it is. “Vowels.” Let's see here. Oh, yes. “Also a letter in P reads the statement that “y” 
English, a.c.io.u, and sometimes y representing such a takes a sound and is then classified 
sound.” So if you just would— as a vowel. 


I. Yes, it would be, wouldn't it? 
P. So, if you just keep that in mind and I wouldn't be 


afraid. | mean, the next time it comes up, just tell the P advises T to correct the concept 
youngsters you made a mistake. After all we're all human with the pupils and admit her mis- 
beings—we do make mistakes. You make them, I make them, take, which anybody can make. 


everybody does. The thing to remember is that we just don't 
keep making the same one over and over again. 

lr. Yes. Well, the “y” in the vowels. We've had an awful 
lot of trouble with even “a.e.i,o, and u.” Most of our books 
don't use so many vowels. But in our reading books, they T digresses from the point. 
don't use the vowel, “u,” at all. 

P. They don’t? 

lr. In our workbooks or the other books, there is the vowel, 
“u.” but they don’t use it in the words at all. The only vowels 
that we use at all are “a,e,i, and 0.” 

P. Well, that’s interesting. I didn’t know that. 
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Il. The sentences with the “y,” too. 

P. Well, it could be. I think what I would try to do, though, 
when the occasion arises, just correct it. 

r. Let them know that there is a “y”? 

P. Yes. That’s right. 

I. And that it’s a vowel. 

P. Yes. Here are some points that I'm wondering about. 
Have the children been taught to spell a word? Not how to 
spell it but | mean how to study a spelling word? 

Ves. 

P. Well, that’s fine. And I noticed in our course of study 
liere, there is something to that effect. It’s listed under “Sec- 
ond Grade.” There’s the procedure in learning how to spell 
the word. In other words, it suggests a method of learning 
how to spell a word. “Look carefully at the word. Pronounce 
it by syllables, slowly, distinctly, listening to each syllable as 
you pronounce it.” Of course, you don't have to tell the 
youngsters about syllables. Just say, “Look at the word care- 
fully and, number two, close your eyes and pronounce the 
word softly and try to see the word as it looked. Open your 
eyes and look at the word to see whether you had it right. 
Repeat steps one and two until you are sure you know it. 
Now write the word without looking at it. If you cannot spell 
the word, go through and repeat all four steps and, five, write 
the word again. If correct, cover and write again.” Now, I 
don’t think the youngsters have to memorize that or anything 
like that but it might be a good idea, maybe once in awhile, 
just to go over that and maybe they could tell you just how 
we learn to spell a new word. “How do we study when we are 
studying words by ourselves?” | found that in many class- 
rooms that I visited children do well but as soon as they are 
left alone, sometimes they get stranded and lost. So if you 
develop how to study a word when they are by themselves, | 
think it would help during the week. Don’t you think so? 

I. Yes. We often do this. This course of study in particu- 
lar stresses how to study alone. 

P. You've gone over it then? 

lr. Yes. We've done it quite—well, we usually do it in our 

-sometimes I like to give them variety. Sometimes we just 
don't go through it. On Tuesdays we do, however. 

P. Well, that’s fine. They have it down very well, don't 
they? 

r. Oh, yes. 

P. As you say, you usually go over it and | would continue 
doing that. Its good that you are doing that. | was wondering, 
too, do you usually have the children trace the words? By 
that | mean, suppose you take the word, “cat.” You trace the 
“c” and then the “a” and then the “t.” 
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P utilizes the digression to repeat 
his advice regarding “y” taught as a 
vowel when sounded. 


P asks T if the pupils have been 
taught how to study spelling. 


T answers affirmatively. 

P approves and then reads the 
procedure suggested in the course 
of study; initiates a detailed discus- 
sion. Marked stress. 


P suggests a simplified form of 
directions to pupils. 


P advises against memorizing a 
formal procedure. 


P illustrates why pupils need to 
acquire skill in studying spelling. 


T agrees and indicates that the 
course of study stresses how to study 
spelling. 

T indicates she is trying to get 
variety in the study but on one day 
stresses the procedure. 

P compliments T on this point. 


P advises T to continue the ap- 
proved procedure. 

P asks T if she uses a certain kin- 
esthetic technique. 
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No, | haven't done that. 

P. Sometimes it is good in that it gives the child a kin- 
esthetic sense. There are youngsters who learn how to spell 
a word kinesthetically. That is, they sort of have to feel how 
the fingers move. So you might try that, especially if you have 
youngsters who are poor spellers. Sometimes the kinesthetic 
might help them to print the word or to spell it. 

lr. Ive had them write on the board but not trace them. 

P. Yes. 

I. But we've spelled them on the board. 

P. Yes. Well, sometimes you can do it a little quicker be- 
cause they're all at their seats. Another thing you can do 
maybe is have them go over the word with their fingers, right 
in the book, you see. All right. Now here is a question that | 
would like to have you help me on. | noticed that you stressed 
vowels quite a bit. | was wondering why. Is that in relation to 
some other lesson or something? 

lr. Yes. The first week, in two of the groups, vowels were 
difficult. The top group seemed to get the idea of vowels very 
early and they'd had quite a bit of experience with them in 
their workbooks. But the other groups don’t have as much 
experience with them except in the language class and, of 
course, in the language class we have other things, too. So | 
try to bring them into spelling because it certainly won't hurt 
the top group and it gives the others that much more practice 
picking vowels out of a word and telling whether they are long 
or short vowels. 

P. Well, that’s fine. I'm glad to hear that. | was just wonder- 
ing why you are doing it and I noticed that you were sort of 
correlating the two things. That's good. I'm glad to hear you 
are doing that. Do they know what consonants are? 

Pr. Oh, yes. 

P. That's fine. | have another notation here. | noticed that 
when the children spelled the word, they didn't pronounce it 
before they spelled it. Now, sometimes it’s good to do that. 
[he reason | mention it is because the more images that the 
child has—auditory, kinesthetic, and visual—the more likely 
he’s going to get the word or learn it. For instance, here's an 
example—take the word, “doing.” The child could pronounce 
the word, “doing,” and then spell it, “d.o.i.n.g, doing.” I 
notice that sometimes teachers require the youngsters to 
pronounce the word at the beginning, then spell it, then 
pronounce it again. I’m sure the reason is so-they li know what 
word they're spelling and also give them an auditory image. 

rT. Well, Pd like to know how to teach them that. I've tried. 

P. You have? 

lr. To have them pronounce the word at least before they 
spell it. | just felt that if they knew that the word was “doing” 
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T replies in the negative. 
P advises its use because some 
children need the technique. 


T reports that pupils write the 
words on the board. 


P points to the economic efficiency 
of the suggested technique. Advises 
another aspect to use. 

P asks T why she stressed vowels 
in the observed lesson. 


T indicates that many children 
needed the experience. 


P approves T’s procedure, also 
the correlation involved. 


P points to the importance of in- 
cluding pronunciation as a phase in 
the study of spelling. 


P illustrates a way to include audi- 
tory imagery. 


T admits having difficulty using 
the technique. 
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and said it, they'd almost feel how to spell it. But it just 
doesn't seem to register for some reason. | don’t know why. 

P. Well, maybe they're a little bit anxious. | noticed that 
there was one boy who was pretty anxious to spell the word. 
He spelled it so fast you had to ask him again how to spell it. 
He spelled “wet, w,e,t,” just so fast that you could hardly 
hear it. I'm glad that you have that technique in mind and I 
would just keep working on it. Of course, they're enthusiastic. 
That's probably a reason. Maybe if you should explain to 
them why you'd like them to do that—because it will help 
them in retaining the words. All right. f'm' wondering if a 
word that you think might be misspelled could be stressed. I 
would say maybe they would have trouble with the words, 
“other” and “would,” and maybe you could spend more time 
on those two words. By that | mean, maybe you could put 
them on the board and just tell the children, “Now these are 
some words that you might miss so we're going to study them 
just a little harder or a little bit longer so we won't miss them.” 
In other words, you probably know by now what some of the 
words are they might miss and, therefore, if you sort of feel 
that they might miss them, then when you come to them, just 
stress them a little bit more. Now, | was wondering this. Prob- 
ably you have some poor spellers in there. Don’t you? 

yes. 

P. You probably know who they are. How do they do now 
on the words? Do they take the same words as the others? 

lr. Yes. Yes, they do. 

P. How do they do? I mean, I imagine they don’t do too 
well or they wouldn't be poor spellers. I'm wondering if 
maybe they should have all these words. Do you think maybe 
it might be too much for them? I don’t know. I’m asking you. 

I. Well, it seems to me, | work with my poor spellers more 
than the others and it seems that they would be able to handle 
those ten words. 

P. You think they can? 

lr. | don’t feel that they would. 

P. Are there any children in there that you think cannot? I 
mean, is there any— 

I. No, As far as spelling is concerned, I think it’s mostly 
knowing the word, knowing what the word is. If you see it 
enough times, you will be able to spell it. And I think that 
the second-grade children should be able to spell ten words. 

P. Well, do you find that most of them get them? 

I Yes 

P. Now, is there any youngster that misses them all? 

r. Yes. 

P. Who is that? 

I. Frances. 


THE 


THE ANNOTATIONS 


P suggests causes of T’s difficulty. 


P advises T to explain to the pu- 
pils the importance of pronouncing 
words being studied. 


P suggests more stress on difficult 
words by using the board. 


P makes the transition to a new 
item, teaching poor spellers. Con- 
siderable stress. 


P asks T if the poor spellers study 
the same words as the other pupils. 

T replies affirmatively. 

P gives T an opportunity to think 
about the assignment as being too 
heavy for the poor spellers. 


T reports working more with the 
poor spellers than with the other 
pupils. 


T thinks the poor spellers should 
succeed in the program used. 


P works on the item from a dif- 
ferent approach. Asks T to indicate 
a poor speller not succeeding to 
learn. 


T names the poorest speller. 
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P. Frances? She’s the girl that came in late. I'm wondering, 
maybe in her case, if it wouldn't be better if she would learn 
five words and learn to spell them rather than try to get ten 
words and miss them all. 

I. Well, the thing that I have found with Frances ts that 
very often she memorizes the words. 

P. She does? 

T. Yes. When I give tests, | don’t give them in order. 

P. You kind of change them around? 

lr. That is, | don’t keep the same order of words. 

P. I think that’s good 

T. [don't feel that it’s a test unless I do. 

P. That's right and | know youngsters do that sometimes. 
I can remember a case where a youngster had learned the 
words and when the teacher gave him the words, he said, 
“Oh, you're not giving them to me the way they are in the 
book.” For some reason or other, they seem to do that and 
they shouldn't. | was just wondering, why don’t you try it 
with Frances? There’s a boy failing, too. Why don't you try it 
and just see what happens to them, too. If they happen to get 
all five right, then maybe they should just do five. | think that 
would be better for them because if they get five right and 
build up their confidence a little bit, later on maybe they 
could take a little bit more. All right. Just one more thing. 
At the ending of your lesson, | was wondering about this. | 
think you made the statement, “Now we'll close our books and 
put them away,” or something like that. I'm wondering if a 
statement could be made about studying the words. Or do you 
do that sometimes? | mean, at the end of the lesson, do you 
tell them, “Now maybe tomorrow, if you have extra time, you 
can study these words,” or something like that? 

I. Well, | don’t usually. They have studied them and they 
usually do study them in their spare time and they have other 
work to do, too. | don’t let them use the books during the 
week except when we have a regular spelling lesson but I do 
let them work on the board. They are at the board every day 
of the week. 

P. Oh, I see. 

lr. So the children can study them. They have scratchpaper 
and the stuff to write with. 

P. Well, | was just kind of wondering. I thought maybe I 
was in a movie and all of a sudden it ended. And I thought, 
maybe there ought to be a little bit more. I don't know. 
Maybe | had the wrong feeling there. | was just wondering 
if maybe you could say, “Now these words are going to be— 
these words are a little bit harder than those we usually have. 
Now when we study tomorrow, we'll want to pay very close 
attention to them,” or something like that. In other words, 
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P suggests assigning fewer words 
in order to get better mastery in 
spelling. 

T digresses to a discussion of why 
certain poor spellers fail to learn. 


P approves one of T’s dictation 
techniques. 


P reverts to his suggestion that 
the poorer spellers be assigned fewer 
words to study. Suggests T try the 
modified program. 


P reverts to teaching procedure, 
suggesting that T end the lesson tell- 
ing the pupils to spend other time 
studying the words. 


T reports she usually doesn’t, ex- 
plaining her practice. 


P suggests how to give specific 
direction to pupils regarding their 
further study of the words. 
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sort of put a nice little finishing touch to it. It was all right 
the way you did it but I kind of felt as if there had to be some 
more coming, for some reason or other. Well, the only other 
notes | have—maybe you might have some questions you 


would like to ask me. Oh, here is something you might want P calls attention to a helpful pro- 

to look at. It’s one of the professional books I have, Learning fessional book including sections on 

the Three R's by Gertrude Hildreth. Sometimes I find that | spelling and offers it to T. Passing 
r have to go over some of the material that I learned in educa- mention. 


tion courses ten years ago, kind of brush up on it. If you want 
to take this and just look through it when you have time, you 
may. Maybe you can look over the sections on learning to 
spell. There are some pretty good things in there. 
Thanks. 
P. Getting back to my question, do you have any questions P gives T an opportunity to ask 


that you would like to ask? questions for further help. 
I. Oh, none in particular. 


P. Well, on the whole | thought your lesson was all right. P repeats his opening compliment 
If you carry on like that every day, I'm sure you're doing all about the observed lesson. 
right and, of course, we do vary the lesson from day to day 


and sometimes we forget to do some things. We're all human 


about that. Well, let’s summarize our particular conference. P summarizes briefly the impor- 
| think, number one, perhaps we ought to read the story at tant items in the conference, touch- 
c the beginning and develop the meaning and background of ing on five points. 


the words at the beginning. I noticed you did that all right but 
you did it at a different spot. Then there are the words that 
sound alike and are spelled differently. Maybe those should 
be shown on the board so they can see them. And then, num- 
ber three, | would say to be sure that you give them all types 
of imagery—auditory, visual, and kinesthetic. And maybe 
put a little finishing touch on the ending of your lesson. I 
would say that if you carried that out, you would do quite 


well. Well, Mrs. T., I've enjoyed this and find you are very P expresses appreciation of T’s 
cooperative in these things. cooperation. 


T expresses thanks. 


Thank you very much, 
Pp 


You're welcome. 
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WILLARD FOX 


HE modern concept of leadership revolves 
around decision making. It calls for involve- 
ment of teachers in the decision-making proc- 
All too often, has been con- 
strued as justification for nose counting and poll 
taking. Nothing could be further from real lead- 
ership or democracy. A real leader does not by- 
pass the authority of his position, his job, or the 


ess. involvement 


situation for the will of the majority. 

There is no assurance that the desire of a group 
of teachers will be best for a majority of the 
children. It may only be best for a majority of 
the teachers. Certainly, it is comfortable to say, 
after a decision has backfired, “It was not what 
1 would have done but it was what the teachers 
wanted.” Such a statement does not recognize 
that schools are organized in a manner that dele- 
the 
It is the exercising, not 
the avoiding of authority, that denotes leadership. 
A principal holds his position because school 


gates certain decision-making authority to 


position of the principal 


board members and administrators expect him to 
exert leadership in his building. He has been 
granted authority to make decisions. He, pre- 
sumably, has the necessary training and experi- 
to make 


ence democratic decisions without 


linquishing his authority. 


re- 


How, then, can the principal go about making 
decisions that evidence authority and which, at 
the same time, are democratic? In the operation 


of a school, how can 


you resolve the conflict 
between authority and democracy? The following 
steps or guidelines are designed to help principals 
organize the decision-making process when demo- 
cratic decisions are called for. 

@ Explain to the staff that as the administra- 
tor responsible for the conduct of the school and 
its program you are going to make a decision 
but that you would like to share your thinking 
with them and have them share their thinking with 
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you. Indicate that you will carefully consider all 
suggestions and then make the necessary decision 
in the light of what you consider the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

e Explain the situation and the chain of events 
that brought about the need for a decision. 

@ List the several possible solutions and com- 
binations of solutions. Each should be accom- 
panied by the results that could probably be ex- 
pected if that particular solution were applied. 

e@ Get the thinking of the staff—either in 
writing or verbally. Do not poll the staff; voting 
is apt to split the group into rival factions. Do 
find out what they think of the alternatives. Have 
you overlooked any possibilities? Do they have 
anything to add? How will the possible decisions 
affect what goes on in the classroom? What would 
be best for the children? Answers to these ques- 
tions can be helpful in the next step. 

@ Make the decision. You now should be in 
possession of the facts, feelings, and circum- 
stances. You may need time to weigh the fac- 
tors—take it. Be sincere and objective in your 
consideration of solutions advocated by others. 
When you have reached a decision, you are ready 
for the last step. 

@ Announce the decision to those who con- 
tributed to its construction—the staff—before it 
becomes operational. The announcement should 
include an explanation of all the possible deci- 
sions that were considered and the reasons for 
the final choice. You can expect that not everyone 
will be in accord, but at least they will have in- 
sight into the process involved and the decision’s 
ramifications. 

This process opens the window and allows 
staff members a glimpse of the administrative 
process. At the same time, it gives the adminis- 
trator the benefit of the teachers’ thinking. It is 
knowledge sharing that does not call for decision 
sharing. Decisions made within the province of 
delegation and in accord with the above guide- 
lines are democratic decisions. 
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between Principals 
and Teachers 


HARRY J. MERIGIS 


DUCATIONAL literature is permeated with 
r numerous references to support the observa- 

tion that an unsatisfactory state of inter- 
personal relationships frequently exists between 
administrators and teachers. Often this situation 
is attributed to attitudinal differences, although 
only the most meager evidence has been offered 
to support this thesis. 

Numerous research studies concerning morale 
in industry have clearly demonstrated that the 
effectiveness of an organization is largely deter- 
mined by the quality of relationship existing among 
the people functioning within the organization’s 
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structure. Research also has shown that relation- 
ships with the immediate superior are the most 
significant in determining a staff member’s attitude 
toward the work situation. The preponderance of 
evidence supplied by attitude studies in industry 
points to the fact that as the quality of relations 
improve, the efficiency of the worker increases. 

If elementary school principals are to continue 
the process of elevating the principalship to a 
truly professional position, they must examine their 
ability to maintain good staff relations. One aspect 
of such understanding is to ascertain what opinions 
are held by persons actively engaged in the process 
of providing education for elementary school boys 
and girls. From an understanding of the position 
as it exists today, and the exercise of reflection on 
what it may be tomorrow, plans and programs 
needed to produce increased efficiency can be 
developed. 

If cooperative school administration exists, it 
exists basically in the opinions and attitudes of 
people. However, it seems a truism to state that 
existing conteptions of what constitutes coopera- 
tive administration do differ considerably. There 
is little general agreement as to whether certain 
administrative practices and principles are accept- 
able to both teachers and principals. Such differ- 
ences in individual concepts apparently account 
for some of the present obstacles to the practical 
application of certain principles of educational 
administration. 

The writer made an investigation to ascertain 
differences toward selected principles of admin- 
istration between elementary school principals and 
teachers. Data was obtained by means of a scale 
submitted to a randomly selected representative 
sample of elementary school teachers and princi- 
pals in the state of Oklahoma. A total of 309 
teachers and 135 principals constituted the sample. 

Responses to the 37 principles of school admin- 
istration were subjected to the chi-square test for 
significant differences. In the calculation of chi- 
square, the null hypothesis is assumed that no 
significant difference exists between the attitudes 
of teachers and principals. The .05 percent level 
of confidence is selected as the accuracy limit with- 
in which the null hypothesis may be rejected. Thus 
any X®* value of less than .05 percent significance 
is interpreted as evidence of a significant difference 
between the opinions of teachers and principals. 

An analysis of the opinions of principals and 
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teachers reveals-that they do not agree with prin- 
ciples of administration and supervision to as 
great an extent as they agree with and accept 
principles of staff and community relations. It is 
clear that there is a significant difference between 
opinions of 


T 


elementary school principals and 
teachers concerning the principal’s authority and 
responsibility. In general, teachers tend to view 
the principal’s role as more restrictive than do the 
principals. It is significant that both teachers and 
principals reject the idea that teachers should have 
a part in the recommendation and selection of staff 
members. It is also interesting that although edu- 
cational literature frequently advocates that teach- 
ers should help in planning and conducting fac- 
ulty meetings, 


teachers strongly reject the idea 


while principals strongly agree on the value of this 
practice. There to be any well- 
detined and generally accepted policy operating in 
most elementary schools in Oklahoma which clari- 


does not seem 


fies the respective roles of teachers and principals. 
In general, both principals and teachers tend to 
reject those principles which seem to present a 
threat to their employment security. 


Findings and Discussion 


The elementary school principal should provide 
each member of his staff with clear, written state- 


ments of duties he or she is expected to perform. 
Ol) 


Teachers strongly agree with the principle while 


(Level of confidence 


principals agree at a much lower level. It appears 
that rather definite 


It seems reasonable to con- 


teachers desire indication of 


their specific duties 
clude that they view this as a means of obtaining 
security and perhaps it reflects a desire to please 


the principal 


The principal should be allowed a definite part 
in the recommendation and selection of staff mem- 
bers. (Level of confidence .01 ) 


A total of 75 percent of principals and only 47 
percent of teachers indicated agreement with the 
principle, although it is a generally accepted axiom 
in the literature of school administration that the 
immediate 


administrative officer should possess 
authority to recommend the transfer and dismissal 
of teachers. It is clear that teachers are unwilling 
to have the principal exercise this authority. Age 
or years of teaching experience has no influence 
upon responses. 


Teachers should be allowed a definite part in 
the recommendation and selection of staff. mem- 
bers. (Level of confidence .02) 

Both groups tend to disagree with this principle, 
although teachers disagree more strongly than prin- 
cipals. It is interesting to conjecture upon why 
teachers disagree with the principle. Perhaps it ts 
because they view the procedure of staff selection 
as an administrative function and are reluctant to 
assume responsibility for administrative functions 
legally assigned to someone else. 


Even elementary principals well trained in 
school administration should be required to have 
had elementary school teaching experience. (Level 
of contidence .05) 

Both principals and teachers tend to strongly 
support the principle. Ninety-three percent of the 
principals and ninety-six percent of the teachers 
agree with it. 


Once a faculty policy has been cooperatively 
determined, it should be the principal's responsi- 
bility to make day to day decisions based on that 
policy. (Level of confidence .01) 

Both groups agree with the principle at the 90 
percent level. It is evident that teachers desire a 
voice in policy making but that they are willing for 
the principal to make operational decisions based 
upon mutually developed policies. 


The principal should do demonstration teaching 
in connection with his supervisory responsibilities. 
(Level of confidence .01) 

Both disagree rather strongly, although 15 per- 
cent more teachers than principals disagree. Al- 
though teachers do not view this practice as a 
desirable supervisory procedure, 50 percent of the 
principals see value in it. 


The principal should devote a major portion of 
his time to instructional leadership, with a minor 
portion being devoted to routine administrative de- 
tail. (Level of confidence .01) 

It is extremely interesting to note that twice as 
many principals as teachers agree with the prin- 
ciple. The principals obviously view their role as 
one of leadership while the teachers see routine 
administrative detail as important. This poses the 
important question of whether the teachers’ con- 
cept of the principal’s role is largely oriented to 
services directly and immediately affecting the day 
to day work of the teacher. 
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The principal should occasionally have teachers 
rate him as a supervisor. (Level of confidence .O1) 

Interestingly, 80 percent of the principals and 
only 63 percent of the teachers agree with the 
principle. 


The principal should orient a new teacher to the 
patterns of the community, help him find a home, 
and introduce him to leading citizens and. civic 
leaders. (Level of contidence .01 ) 

Principals agree with this statement more 
strongly than do teachers, with a total of 95 per- 
cent of the principals and 80 percent of the teach- 
ers agreeing. Undoubtedly, the fact that principals 
must constantly deal with new teachers, while 
many of the teachers in the sample are settled in 
the community, influenced the responses 


The principal should make arrangements for 
teachers to visit schools in their own and other 
svstems on a regular schedule. (Level of cont 
dence .O1) 

Ninety percent of principals and seventy-six 
percent of teachers agree with this principle. In 
light of support in the literature for this practice, 
it is puzzling why a greater percentage of teachers 
do not agree. It is possible that many teachers feel 
that little is gained by interschool visitation that 
cannot be learned in more convenient ways 


The principal should have a responsibility for 
helping teachers select and use effective methods 
of teaching. (Level of confidence .01) 

Ninety-seven percent of principals and eighty- 
three percent of teachers agree with the principle, 
indicating that apparently not all teachers respect 
the judgment or skill of the principal in this area. 
It is possible that the teachers not in agreement 
work in schools where they have never received 


this type of assistance from the principal. 


Teachers should be given the opportunity and 
responsibility for planning and conducting faculty 
meetings. (Level of confidence .01) 

A total of 89 percent of principals and only 55 
percent of the teachers support this principle. It is 
exceedingly interesting to conjecture on why a 
representative sample of principals and teachers 
should evidence disagreement on a_ principle 
strongly advocated in educational literature. One 
conclusion is that teachers tend to view their role 
as that of “receivers.” It may be that unpleasant 
experiences in this area cause teachers to be un- 
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willing to accept a leadership role in structuring 
staff meetings. 


The principal should, when exploring educa- 
tional problems, strive for individuality rather than 
uniformity on the part of his staff. (Level of con- 
fidence .02) 

A remarkably high percentage, 100 percent of 
the principals and 97 percent of teachers, agree 
with the principle. It is encouraging to find that in 
such a vital area there is strong agreement. 


The principal should be an agent acting for the 
faculty and should be held accountable to the fac- 
ulty for carrying out their policies. (Level of con- 
fidence .O1) 

Fighty-three percent of the teachers and sixty- 
two percent of principals agree with the principle. 
Apparently, teachers feel that the principal should 
be responsible to them, rather than to higher ad- 
ministrative authority, for carrying out faculty 
policy. 


The principal should preside at all faculty meet- 
ings. (Level of confidence .01 ) 

Teachers support this principle much more 
strongly than do principals. Seventy-eight percent 
of the teachers agree while only fifty-two percent 
of principals agree. 


The principal should, as the representative of 
the school, be given free time from his school du- 
ties to attend club luncheons and civic functions. 
(Level of confidence .05 ) 

Ninety-four percent of the principals and eighty- 
four percent of teachers favor the principle. 


The principal should attempt to structure the 
school-community relations program so that it in- 
volves all social classes in the community. (Level 
of contidence .02 ) 

Ninety-eight percent of principals and ninéty- 
three percent of teachers support the principle. 


The principal should encourage the formulation 
of lay groups to study the school program and 
make recommendations for action. (Level of con- 
fidence .05) 

A total of 90 percent of the principals and 78 
percent of teachers feel that this principle is ac- 
ceptable. It is quite possible that principals are 
much more acutely aware of the need for public 
support of school programs than are teachers. Per- 
haps teachers tend to be oriented to a small group 
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of parents and feel that they can successfully inter- 
pret the school program to them. 


Needed—More Understanding 

It is generally agreed that school administration 
exists for one primary purpose: the facilitation of 
instruction and learning. To achieve this purpose, 
administration must serve the function of provid- 
ing capable teachers and a school environment 
conducive to learning. To a great extent, the de- 
gree to which these factors are present in the ele- 
mentary school is determined by the manner in 
which the principal performs various administra- 
tive, supervisory, and human relations functions. 

The modern elementary school principal’s role 
is primarily one of educational leadership. If school 
operation is to be evaluated fairly and adequately, 
and if plans and policies are to be formulated, re- 
vised intelligently, and nurtured by all persons 
concerned, the principal must provide the leader- 
ship. In evaluating the leadership function, we 
cannot afford to overlook the fact that two per- 
sonalities are always involved: the leader and the 
recipient of leadership. The relationship between 


the principal and his staff, their differences of opin- 
ion concerning theory and practice, and the ability 
of the principal to develop and maintain a flexible 
attitude toward staff relationships are of para- 
mount importance in the matter of adequate ad- 
ministrative and supervisory service. 

The fact that disagreement exists between prin- 
cipals and teachers concerning vital principles of 
administration suggests a number of conclusions. 
It may be that both teachers and principals need to 
re-examine some of their concepts about staff 
relations. There may well be instances in which 
principals are following a “book” principle of 
administration or supervision with the idea that it 
is what teachers want, while actually many are not 
in agreement with the practice or do not recognize 
its value. This, in turn, calls for better communica- 
tion between teachers and principals about some 
of the important principles of administration and 
supervision. Finally, this study suggests that insti- 
tutions of higher education should re-examine 
offerings in administration and supervision and 
acquaint both teachers and principals with con- 
cepts of cooperative administration. 
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DAVID £. BEAR and REGAN CARPENTER 


UBSTITUTE teaching is a matter of consider- 
able importance in American education. Vastly 
more attention and research have been—and 
are being 


devoted to other matters 


which are far less significant. A statistically aver- 


numerous 


age school day will find one substitute employed 
for every 1500 pupils across the nation. 

The number of substitute teachers employed 
yearly is increasing at a rate even greater than 
enrollments. There are two principal reasons for 
this growth: |) the improved sick leave bene- 
fits being allowed teachers, and 2) the increased 
amount of released time being provided for cur- 
riculum study, professional meetings, and similar 
highly desirable activities. 

The quantitative significance of substitute teach- 
ing seems beyond question. But what about its 
quality? After studying the problem, we have 
concluded that substitute teaching represents one 
of the most serious weaknesses in American edu- 
cation. In a recent survey, we found that most 
substitutes are themselves quite dissatisfied with 
the quality of work they are doing. We also found 
that most regular classroom teachers and parents 
feel that the quality of substitute teaching in gen- 
eral needs considerable improvement. On_ the 
other hand, many administrators seem fairly well 
satisfied if they have a list of available persons 
who are legally qualified as substitutes. Very few 
school systems have developed well-coordinated 
efforts to insure that the quality of instruction 
will remain high during 
Many 


substitutes, and the 


the regular teacher's 


absence. have no program for helping 


their programs which do 
exist are seldom comprehensive and functional. 
We have examined the rather scant literature 
in this area, surveyed the opinions of school peo- 
ple, and pooled our own experience with substi- 
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tute teachers. Three major categories of problems 
have emerged: |) professional ethics; 2) class- 
room management; and 3) planning for teach- 
ing. After analyzing these problems, we concluded 
that school administrators, regular teachers, and 
substitute teachers all have definite areas of re- 
sponsibility in improving the substitute teaching 
situation. The following material attempts to de- 
fine and specify the particular responsibilities of 
the various groups of people involved. 


Responsibilities of State and County Officials 


> The certification requirements for substitute 
teachers should be adequate to insure good feach- 
ing. In some states, a substitute teaching certif- 
icate is issued which has lower requirements than 
the substandard emergency certificates issued to 
regular teachers. 

> The legislatures in the various states should 
make it possible for substitute teachers to partic- 
ipate in the state teachers retirement system or 
in the social security program. 

& The office of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction should provide leadership in en- 
couraging local school districts to strengthen the 
substitute program. 

& The office of the county school superintendent 
should assume responsibility for programs de- 
voted to the work of the substitute teacher. 


Responsibilities of the Board and 

Administrative Staff 

Pm Substitute teaching should be recognized as an 
important part of the instructional program. The 
job deserves a higher status than it now has in 
most communitics. The work of the substitute 
teacher is just as important as the work of the 
regular teacher, and a recognition of this fact 
by the board and administrative staff will do much 
toward strengthening the instructional program. 
> The daily wage should reward the substitute 
teacher for a professional job. The salary schedule 
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should reward professional preparation and pro- 
fessional competence to encourage continuous 
improvement on the part of substitutes. 

> When a substitute is to carry the load of a 
regular teacher for a protracted period of time, 
such as one or more months, he should be placed 
on the regular salary schedule at a point appro- 
priate to his education and experience, and he 
should be expected to serve on committees, care 
for all reports and records, and do everything 
else the regular teacher should do. 

> One member of the administrative staff should 
be assigned the job of coordinating the substitute 
teacher program. The coordinator should be re- 
sponsible for supervising the program in coopera- 
tion with the building principals, making assign- 
ments, and developing in-service activities. 

> A personnel folder should be maintained for 
each substitute and his certification should be 
carefully checked. 

Pm Every effort should be made to give substi- 
tutes assignments for which they are profession- 
ally competent. They should be notified as far 
in advance as possible of the assignment and 
given all pertinent data 


name of the school 
and its principal, grade or subject, kind of group- 
ing, and probable duration of the assignment. 
> The coordinator should consult frequently with 
the building principal to determine the substi- 
tutes’ success. Visitations to the classrooms by 
the coordinator would also prove helpful. 

The coordinator should plan orientation ses- 
sions for new substitutes and provide them with 
the following types of information: school di- 
rectory, city map, teachers handbook of general 
information, curriculum guides, administrative 
bulletins, annual reports of the school district, 
NEA code of ethics. 

Pm An in-service program should be developed 
around the problems real to substitutes. 

Pm Substitutes should be encouraged to visit class- 
rooms and observe the work of successful teach- 
ers. The board of education should pay the 
substitute for the time spent in observation. 

Pm Substitutes should be encouraged to attend 
the meetings of the local professional associations. 


Responsibilities of the Principal 


> The principal should make the substitute feel 
welcome. Many substitutes begin a new assign- 
ment with a feeling of insecurity. 


> The principal should bear in mind that the 
substitute teacher’s work is difficult because of 
the variety of assignments he is called upon to 
fill. Knowing this, the principal should antici- 
pate many of the problems that may arise and 
be ready to offer assistance. 

> The principal should accompany the substi- 
tute to the classroom and spend all the time that 
may be necessary to help him get oriented to the 
job. 

> The principal should acquaint the substitute 
with the instructional plans of the regular teacher. 
He should know where the teacher keeps his 
instructional plans, teachers guides and manuals, 
desk copies of textbooks, supplies, and other nec- 
essary instructional materials. The principal should 
explain how these items are ordinarily used by 
the regular classroom teacher. 

> The principal should acquaint each substitute 
with building rules, the school schedule, and 
other routines that affect all teachers. In addi- 
tion, a mimeographed bulletin should provide 
information about disaster drills, procedures for 
handling serious accidents, and other situations 
that might be encountered only occasionally. 

> The substitute should be informed of any ex- 
tra duties for which he will be held responsible. 
> The principal should inform the substitute 
about the children he will be teaching—whether 
any have physical defects, the type of grouping 
normally used. He should also tell the substi- 
tute about any children who are expected to 
perform special functions of any kind outside 
the classroom. 

> When possible, the principal should assign a 
regular teacher to help the substitute. At the 
secondary level, this could be handled by a 
teacher in the same subject area; in the elemen- 
tary school, by a teacher at the same grade level. 
> The substitute should be asked to clear any 
unusual request on the part of a pupil or parent 
through the principal's office. 

> The principal should visit the substitute oc- 
casionally to offer assistance. 


Responsibilities of the Substitute 

> The substitute teacher should recognize the 
importance of his role in the educational process. 
A professional attitude toward substitute teach- 
ing, coupled with an effective job of teaching in 
the classroom, can do much to erase the “baby- 
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sitting image” which some school workers have 
toward the substitute. 

Pm It is the substitute teacher’s responsibility to 
hold a valid teaching certificate in the state where 
he plans to teach. This certificate should be ap- 
propriate for the grade levels or subjects which 
he expects to teach. Boards of education can- 
not pay professional salaries to substitute teach- 
ers unless they are properly certified. 

> A substitute teacher holding an emergency 
or substandard certificate has a responsibility to 
continue his professional preparation. 

> A substitute teacher will profit from subscrib- 
ing to at least one professional journal. 

> To strengthen his professional competence, 
the substitute should attend local professional 
meetings and find opportunities to observe the 
work of other teachers. 

> The substitute should not compare one school 
with another, one principal with another, one 
crew of cafeteria workers with another, or one 
group of pupils with another. He should avoid 
negative criticisms and any conduct that might 
promote dissension. 

> The substitute should be familiar with the 
policies followed throughout the school system. 
> The substitute should know the name of the 
school to which he is assigned, its location, and 
the probable length of the assignment 

> The substitute should be at the assigned school 
early enough to review the regular teacher's plans 
and teaching materials before school begins. 

> All unusual requests from parents and pupils 
should be referred to the principal. Examples 
include requests for permission to be dismissed 
early and to be absent from the classroom for 
some activity. 

> When assigned to a school for more than a 
short-term period, the substitute should attend 
faculty meetings and assume other extra duties 
suggested by the principal. 

> When the assignment is for more than one 
day in a particular school, the substitute should 
take responsibility for instructional planning, mak- 
ing appropriate assignments, grading papers, keep- 
ing records, and taking over the special duties 
of the regular teacher. 

> The substitute is employed for a professional 
job of teaching. The regular teacher has a right 
to expect the classroom work to continue dur- 
ing his absence. 
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Responsibilities of the Classroom Teacher 


& Good planning is essential to good teaching. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to expect the 
classroom teacher to keep a written record of 
her planning—both long- and_ short-range—and 
have it readily available for use by a substitute. 
> Pupils become adjusted to the classroom rou- 
tine of the regular classroom teacher. He should 
make it easy for a substitute to carry on the 
same general procedures by having the follow- 
ing materials available: seating chart, record of 
the grouping of pupils, customary schedule, text- 
books, guidebooks, instructional plans, class roll 


book containing attendance sheets, and a note 
concerning special problems such as physical de- 
fects which might require special handling. 

> The regular teacher should discuss any dis- 
satisfaction with the substitute’s work with the 
principal. It is unwise to discuss such things with 
other teachers or with pupils. The substitute’s 
work can be improved if the principal and co- 
ordinator are aware of any shortcomings. 

P The classroom teacher should send a note of 
appreciation to a substitute who has done a good 
job with his class. 


Responsibilities of Universities 


Teacher education institutions should take 
more initiative in conducting workshops for sub- 
stitutes. They should also seek to provide ap- 
propriate programs for other school personnel 
who are directly concerned with the work of 
substitute teachers in a school system. 


Substitute teaching warrants considerably more 
attention than it has been receiving. The ma- 
jority of those who are in any way involved in 
substitute teaching feel that the quality of work 
needs to be improved. At the present time, the 
vast majority of school systems provide inad- 
equate training and help for their substitute 
teachers. 

Although other factors and persons are con- 
cerned with substitute teaching, the administra- 
tive personnel in each school system need to 
take the initiative in instituting any program of 
improvement. Any such efforts, to be realistic, 
must be based upon improving the total educa- 
tional program, and not the substitute teacher 
alone. 
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SERVICE 
BETTER PRE 
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“SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICES FOR PREPARING PRINCIPALS” 


What criteria should be applied in recruiting 
potential elementary principals? What 
qualifications should be required for admission 


school 


to a graduate program of preparation? What 
content should be included in such programs? 
What instructional methods are desirable? Should 
these programs be one year? two years? What 
criteria are appropriate to guide the selection of 
elementary school principals? What kind of cer- 
tification is needed? 

These are but a few of the score of questions 
raised in a new publication of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. Entitled 
Better Principals for Our Elementary Schools—A 
Cooperative Approach to Competence, this 64- 
page multilithed booklet was released last month. 
Copies are available from DESP headquarters at 
$1 each, with discounts on quantity orders. 

Better Principals for Our Elementary Schools 
represents One more step forward in the Depart- 
ment’s continuing efforts to improve the elemen- 
tary school principalship. Rather than provide 
answers, the booklet raises questions—questions 
which should be studied and restudied by prin- 
cipals, superintendents, state department person- 
nel, and university professors in a cooperative 
approach to competence. As pointed out in the 
introduction, the booklet “is a benchmark state- 
ment of some things we have learned, and of 
some conclusions and proposals on which rea- 
sonable agreement has been reached. In a sense, 
it is a ‘progress report’; certainly it is not a final 
statement. It is an attempt to see where we have 
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been so that we may do a better job of deciding 
where we are going. For we must always look 
ahead—and there is, indeed, real need and real 
opportunity for improvement in our approaches 
to recruiting and preparing elementary school 
principals.” 

Four major areas surrounding competency for 
the principalship are treated: recruitment, prepa- 
ration, selection, and certification. Some of the 
proposed guidelines are highlighted here. 

Recruitment: Proposed criteria to be applied 
in recruiting prospective elementary school prin- 
cipals include: 1) mature judgment; 2) ability 
to work well with others; 3) above average in- 
tellectual ability; 4) evidence of leadership abil- 
ity;. 5) ability to communicate effectively; 6) 
sound health; and 7) dependability. 

Preparation: Admission to preparation pro- 
grams should be carefully controlled, permitting 
only those well qualified to be elementary school 
principals to enter. “To the degree that this is 
achieved, college staffs will be enabled to de- 
velop more challenging programs of higher qual- 
ity than is possible in a more heterogeneous group 
in which the inept inevitably have an adverse 
influence on the program's effectiveness.” 

The program of preparation should include 
three major areas of content: 1) content in edu- 
cation and administration; 2) content from re- 
lated fields contributing directly to educational 
and administrative theory and practice; 3) skills 
important to effect administration. A good pro- 
gram will “include a variety of instructional ex- 
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periences in administrative behavior, as well as 
in academic instruction dealing with necessary 
background knowledge, understandings, and at- 
titudes.” 

The pre-service program should probably com- 
prise two years of graduate study—the first year 
including courses and experiences which are gen- 
erally applicable to all administrative positions, 
the second year including advanced specializa- 
tion courses, field experiences, study of special 
aspects of administration, and independent study 
and research. The program should have carefully 
planned scope, sequence, and interrelatedness. 

Selection: The “job of selection is frequently 
“handled in an unprofessional ‘by guess and by 
vosh’ fashion. One is led to wonder whether any 
criteria were used in making the selection, and, 
if criteria were used, just what they were.” To 
provide a more suitable base, each board of edu- 
cation should have a job description of the ele- 
mentary school principalship in its schools and 
should establish definite criteria for the princi- 
palship. They should be alert to identify teachers 
who show promise of administrative leadership 


potential and give equal opportunities to men 
and women. 

Certification: State regulations vary immensely 
throughout the country—the picture “is a con- 
fused hodge-podge of diverse criteria.” Yet cer- 
tification is one of the “most important controls 
governing entry into the profession. .” Along 
with others, elementary school principals must 
face the problem squarely and work to bring 
reasoned order out of what sometimes appears 
to be chaos 

In every instance, these proposed guidelines 
need to be discussed and evaluated. All suggest 
questions to which no one has yet found gen- 
erally satisfactory answers. It is at this point 
that professional associations of elementary school 
principals—local, state, and national—must as- 
sume the initiative. Better Principals for Our Ele- 
mentary Schools offers a base point from which 
to work. It is designed to serve as a stimulus. 
Both the guidelines it suggests and the questions 
it raises should provoke discussion among those 
concerned with the improvement of the elemen- 
tary school principalship. 


of arithmetic. 


For grades 1-8: 


Chicago San Francisco 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Robert L. Morton, Merle Gray, Elizabeth Springstun, 
William L. Schaff, Myron F. Rosskopf 


teaches each essential step thoroughly before going on to 
another. Asa result, the pupil makes sure and stays sure 


Textbooks — Individual Progress Workbcoks — Teachers’ Editions 


Silver Burdett Company 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Dallas Atlanta 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE IS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOSE 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELVE 


**The Book of Popular Science Is double-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List; it qualifies for purchase under Title Iii NDEA 


Published by The Grolier Society inc. + 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.+ Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 


‘ 
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REFLECTING 
A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM... 

J 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 2 through 6 


Now elementary grades can enjoy the logical sequence of English instruc- 
tion known to high schools using the New Building Better English 7 
through 12. Specially prepared for Grades 2 through 6, this series teaches 
basic skills solidly, specifically, and continuously. Besides the no-nonsense 
approach to grammar, there is thorough training in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 


For further details, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP 


Workshop Faculty 


JOHN A. BARTKY, professor of education, Stanford University, 
in elementary school supervision. 

ALLAN P. BRADLEY, executive assistant to the Commissioner 
of Education, New York, in general administration, the chief 

Workshop for principals, supervi- school officer. 

ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Utah State University, in curriculum, to consider learning 
principles as they apply to method and curriculum, grades 


AUGUST 14-25 


sors, and interested teachers, spon- 

sored by the NEW YORK STATE 
-12. 

ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY HAROLD J. MeNALLY, professor of education, Teachers College, 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS and the State Columbia University, in elementary school administration. 

University College of Education General Consultant, HELEN HAY HEYL, chief, Bureau of 


Elementary Curriculum Development, New York State 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. Education Department. 


at the College at 
Plattsburgh, New York 


WORKSHOP ADMINISTRATION: 0. W. Kopp, Orchard 
Park, N. Y., director; Louise Reese, Massena, N.Y., and _——— 
R. G. Thiele, Rochester, N.Y., associate directors: A. N. ren Tas 
Schwartz and N. F. Troisi, SUCE, Plattsburgh, resident \ 

directors; F. B. Tuttle, chairman, Workshop Committee. 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE DR. TROISI. 
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LOCAL - STATE - NATIONAL 


STATE AND LOCAL 


lowa Principals Conduct Salary Survey 


For some time, the lowa Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, through its Salary 
Committee, has been making a study of salaries 
paid lowa elementary school principals. The Com- 
mittee’s report for 1960-61 has recently been re- 
leased and contains some interesting data. 

@ The mean salary for full-time elementary 
school principals in during 1960-61 is 
$7,438. The range of salaries is substantial, with 
a reported minimum of $4,500 and a maximum 
of $9,700. 

@ Teaching principals—of whom there were 
88 out of 305 principals reporting—receive a 
mean salary of $6,019. 

@ Salaries for clementary 


lowa 


school principals 
are substantially lower than those for principals 
of junior and senior high schools. Certification 
requirements, however, are at a comparable level 
for all three positions. 

@ The index relationship between mean 
monthly salaries for full-time elementary princi- 
pals and classroom teachers is 1.10. In the case 
of teaching principals, it is 1.05. 

Results of the study have been distributed to 
more than 1600 superintendents and elementary 
school principals in the state. The lowa DESP 
has, as one of its salary objectives, the estab- 
lishment of elementary principals’ salaries at an 
index differential between 1.3 and 1.5 of what 
they would be paid on the classroom teachers’ 
schedule with equivalent preparation and expe- 
rience. lowa principals hope that the findings 
of their salary study will stimulate serious dis- 
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cussion of salary problems and lead to achieve- 
ment of their objective. 


New Hampshire Holds Meeting 

New Hampshire elementary school principals 
held their mid-winter meeting in February, de- 
voting their attention to “A Look at Certifica- 
tion.” One feature of the conference was a sym- 
posium at which a superintendent, elementary 
principal, secondary principal, and a _ represent- 
ative of the state department discussed certifica- 
tion. About 100 principals were in attendance. 


New Jersey Studies Preparation 


The 40th anniversary issue of the Bulletin of 
the New Jersey Elementary School Principals 
Association, published last fall, offers extensive 
information about preparation for the principal- 
ship. It reports in detail the results of a study 
made by the Association's Committee on Pre- 
Service and In-Service Preparation of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal. While the Committee's 
surveys were distributed only to personnel in 
New Jersey, many of the results are of interest 
to principals throughout the country. 

Here are a few of the highlights: 

® Teachers, principals, and members of boards 
of education generally agree on the personal 
characteristics of a good elementary school prin- 
cipal. Board members, however, tend to empha- 
size “the task aspects of the principalship as 
they view it: the principal as a morale builder, 
coordinator, consultant, evaluation specialist, busi- 
ness manager, personnel director, curriculum 
specialist.” 
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@ Seventy-five percent of the 354 elementary 
principals, teachers, and board members sur- 
veyed believe that the Master's degree is the 
appropriate degree requirement for elementary 
principals. However, a much higher proportion 
of the board members, as opposed to teachers 
and principals, feel that a Master’s degree is in- 
adequate. About a third of the board members 
recommend a doctorate or one year beyond 
the Master's. 

@ Nearly 99 percent of the respondents con- 
sider elementary school teaching experience at 
least “desirable” for elementary principals. It 
is, though, thought to be “essential” by a high- 
er proportion of teachers than principals or 
board members. 

@ In another section of the survey, distrib- 
uted to 824 New Jersey elementary school prin- 
cipals, courses in administration of the elementary 
school were rated most valuable—taking preced- 
ence over administration and supervision, ele- 
mentary school curriculum, supervision of in- 
struction, and similar fields of study in preparing 
for the principalship. 


@ Courses in guidance or community rela- 
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140 TITLES for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
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READING READINESS 
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tions were mentioned most frequently as being 
“of little value.” 


@ Principals generally considered courses tak- 
en after their initial appointment more valuable 
than those taken before that time. 

Copies of the October 1960 issue of the 
NJESPA Bulletin, which reports this information, 
may be ordered at 75¢ each from Mrs. Heien 
G. McGrath, Editor, Washington School, Cam- 
den 5, New Jersey. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Regional Conference Scheduled 


Continuing its efforts to strengthen the prep- 
aration of elementary school principals, the De- 
partment will sponsor a regional conference on 
preparation for the principalship on the campus 
of Indiana University, December 10-12, 1961. 
Representatives from several states in the area 
will be invited to attend the meeting and will 
include elementary school principals, professors 
of education, superintendents, and other educa- 
tors. The states to be included in the conference 
will be announced soon. 
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Results of 1961 Election 

Ballots cast in the 1961 election of DESP 


officers were counted on February 17 under the 
supervision of an Election Committee appointed 
by the President. 
The following 
President-elect: 
Burns Park 
Vice-president: 


people were elected: 

Marion Cranmore, Principal, 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Orville B. Aftreth, Principal, 

Motley School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Members-at-large: Helen L. Ferslev, Principal, 

Jackson School, Green Bay Wisconsin 
Harry Haynes, Jr., Principal, Orchards School, 
Lewistown, Idaho 

These people will take office on June 1, 1961. 
The president-elect serves one year in that posi- 
tion and automatically becomes president the 
The vice-president serves a 
and the two members-at-large, 
three-year terms. 

Three amendments to the Department's Con- 
stitution and Bylaws were also adopted in the 
balloting. One provides for the distribution of 
the Department's assets in the event of the or- 


succeeding year. 


one-year term 


ganization’s dissolution. (This amendment in no 


WHEN BUYING BOOKS 
PRIME CONSIDERATIONS FOR PREBINDING ARE 
DURABILITY AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF BOOKS 


So states Mrs. —-—-——,, Head of 
Children’s Services in a large South- 
western Library. And she follows: 
“I should like to urge the accept- 
ance of the New Method bid for 
the library's contract” because “wise 
library practice demands that these 
books be bound to withstand con- 
tinuous and hard usage.” 


NEW Se 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND TO STAY BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE HLLINOIS 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, 
Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, 
Swedish, etc. 


Each title carefully selected by expert librarians 
for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR ORDERING 
BOOKS UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the li- 
brarian’s and teacher's convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


Package Library Of Foreign Children's Books 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 
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way anticipates the Department’s going out of 
business; it was recommended by legal counsel 
as a protection against loss of the DESP’s tax- 
exempt status.) Another amendment permits the 
life membership certificate and emblem to be 
granted with the first, rather than last, payment 
of the life membership fee. The third amendment 
changes the requirements for amending the By- 
laws from a two-thirds to a majority vote. Amend- 
ments to the Constitution continue to require a 
two-thirds vote for adoption. 


Annual Meeting Report 


The May issue of The National Elementary 
Principal will carry a complete report on the 
Department's Annual Meeting in Atlantic City, 
March 18-22. Included will be several of the 
major addresses, the report of the Resolutions 
Committe, and a photo story on conference ac- 
tivities. Another feature will present highlights 
of the filmstrip, Guidelines for Decisions on Issues 
in Elementary Education, prepared by the De- 
partment especially for the conference. Copies 
of the filmstrip, $8.00 each, may be ordered 
from the Department. 
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Dad has a bamboo hat! 


New PHONIC Readers 


Children just starting to study sounds are whizzing through a new series of 
little supplementary readers, some while they’re still learning their letters. 

And their teachers and relations are delighted. 

These gay, infectious books, unique on the market, work well with every 
system of phonics. As soon as the children know the sounds of the consonants, 
short a, and “oo”, they read straight through At a Zoo, in which a kangaroo 
has a hoola hoop, and a baboon grabs Dan’s banana. 

The next book, The Man in the Moon, re- 
quires i as in fix and a single sight word, “the”. 
A stick is in Bill’s room. It is his bat. The bat 
and Bill will zoom at the moon. Oops—it 
zooms in loops! 

Fun at Camp adds the sound of u as in fun. 
Single copies, 85 cents each. In lots of 25 or 
more, 75 cents. 


WENKART, 4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Please send the following: 


| enclose $ 


SMALLWOOD BIOLOGICAL CHARTS 
60 CHARTS IN DIAGRAMMATIC COLORS 


These Widely Used Charts Are a Valuable 
Addition to the Elementary Biology Laboratory 


UP-TO DATE—EASY TO UNDERSTAND 
DETAILED BUT NOT COMPLICATED 


30 BOTANICAL CHARTS with more than 400 drawings 
30 ZOOLOGICAL CHARTS with more than 350 drawings 


SIZE: 24 x 36 INCHES 


Available for Constant Pupil Reference 
NO. 6939—BOTANICAL CHARTS, Set of 30, Tripod or 6939A Wall 
Bracket Mounting, Set, $27.50 
NO. 6940—ZOOLOGICAL CHARTS, Set of 30, Tripod or 6940A Wall 
Bracket Mounting, Set, $27.50 
NO. 6941—BIOLOGICAL CHARTS, Set of 60, 30 Botanical and 30 Zoologi- 
cal Charts, Tripod or 6941A Wall Bracket Mounting, Set, $45.00 


THE WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1880- 
1515 SEDGWICK STREET, DEPT. EP, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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new and worth 


READING 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 


Every alert elementary school principal is 
acutely conscious of the current headlong drive 
to emphasize the academic and intellectual as- 
pects of school programs. Unfortunately, these 
“crash programs” often degenerate into either 
an overemphasis upon the “hard” subjects for 
all, or the segregation of the “gifted” into spe- 
cial classrooms, or both. Irrespective of the le- 
gitimacy of the claims of those who would have 
us pay more attention to the gifted—and per- 
sonally I believe these claims are reasonable— 
very little thought has been given to what con- 
Stitutes superior ability, or how it may be iden- 
tified. Without adequate consideration of these 
factors, we are in danger of blindly diverting 
emphasis from giving every child the kind of 
education from which he can best profit to an 
unintentional creation of an intellectual aristoc- 
racy. Whether one favors such an aristocracy 
or not, it is necessary to remind oneself that 
America has chosen steadfastly to continue to 
provide a general education for all. No concen- 
tration on a special aspect of our total program 
should divert us from this time-honored goal. 

Fortunately, there is no need to be ignorant 
about how this may be achieved. Two books 
throw an extremely important light on the sub- 
ject of excellence and how it may be identified. 
Elementary school principals, who might erro- 
neously conclude that this is distinctly a prob- 
lem for secondary schools and colleges, would 
do well to heed the great importance the au- 
thors place on early identification and the effect 
of elementary education in motivating and nur- 
turing the often hidden talents of children. 
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Excellence. John W. Gardner. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 171 p. $3.95. 

The president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching has some partic- 
ularly important things to say about excellence. 
With words of wisdom and a counsel of mod- 
eration, Dr. Gardner makes an impassioned plea 
for an emphasis on excellence wherever it may 
be found, for “we must expect each student to 
strive for excellence in terms of the kind of ex- 
cellence that is within his reach.” (p. 86.) His 
whole philosophy of education can easily be 
summed up in his warning: “An excellent plumber 
is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent 
philosopher. The society which scorns excellence 
in plumbing because plumbing is a humble ac- 
tivity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exalted activity will have neither 
good plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither its 
pipes nor its theories will hold water.” (p. 86.) 

Dr. Gardner is basically concerned with the 
social context in which human beings have to 
operate. He wisely observes that “most human 
societies have been beautifully organized to keep 
good men down.” (p. 3.) They tend to deal 
with the uncomfortable phenomenon of individ- 
ual differences by either “protecting the slow 
and curbing the swift,” or letting “the best man 
win.” Historically, our culture has harbored 
three competing theories: hereditary privilege, 
equalitarianism, and competitive performance. 
Certain rights and privileges tend to come from 
inherited position, some come from “equality 
under the law,” and some are won by an ex- 
hibition of excellence. Dr. Gardner points out 
that these three conflicting notions have to be 
kept in some kind of uneasy balance because 
“when any one of them moves into something 
approaching a dominating position, it creates con- 
ditions which work toward its own downfall.” 
(p. 22.) Thus, we develop critical lines of ten- 
sion in our society between emphasis upon in- 
dividual performance and restraints upon individ- 
ual performance. (p. 28.) 

The author repeatedly points out the impor- 
tance of education in the development of ex- 
cellence along many different lines, as the fol- 
lowing quotations will certify: 

“The chief means of carrying out the talent 
hunt is the educational system.” (p. 35.) 

“The schools . . . are the arena in which less 
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able youngsters discover their limitations.” 
(p 66.) 

“The chief instrument we have devised to fur- 
ther the ideal of individual fulfillment is the educa- 
tional system. (p. 136.) 

“It is the sacred obligation of the schools and 
colleges to instill in their students the attitudes 
toward growth and learning and creativity which 
will in turn shape the society.” (p. 143.) 

Turning his attention to the serious problem 
of identifying talent, the author recognizes that 
our society has traditionally resisted any attempts 
to emphasize differences, except in athletics. He 
accuses educators of having fostered this natu- 
ral tendency by structuring their school programs 
so as to protect individuals from invidious com- 
parisons, and he boldly suggests that this is 
probably due to the fact that if a society 
sorts people out efficiently and fairly according 
to their gifts, the loser knows that the true rea- 
son for his lowly status is that he is not capable 
of better.” (p. 71-72.) 

Excellence, in the author’s view, is not some- 
thing inherited, but earned. But the learner must 
have encouraging opportunities to demonstrate 
his merit. Proper motivation is the responsibil- 
ity of the school, and once this has been ade- 
quately supplied Dr. Gardner is perfectly willing 
to let the chips fall where they may. “And the 
purpose of rigor is not simply to screen out the 
less able but to screen out the less highly moti- 
vated.” (p. 100.) He mentions the high level 
of accomplishment in language skills of the Dutch 
which may be attributed, not to a higher level 
of intelligence, but to the expectancy of the adults, 
and he concludes we shall have only the 
kinds of talents we nourish, only the kinds of 
talents we want and expect.” (p. 101.) 

Dr. Gardner’s great concern for the social con- 
text in which excellence can flourish is caused 
by the “paradox of democracy.” He notes that 
“there are impressive opportunities for the able 
individual to rise to the top. But those who do 
not rise are given wide latitude in writing the 
rules which hem him in when he gets there.” 
(p. 110.) The trick is to be able to develop ex- 
cellence without invoking the restraining meas- 
ures which the mass of common people are bound 
to insist upon. The hope of pulling off this 
sleight-of-hand is to develop an aristocracy of 
excellence at all levels of human endeavor, so 


that all may have some hope and expectation 
of achieving a degree of recognition for their 
abilities. 


Talent and Education. E. Paul Torrance, ed- 
itor. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1960. 210 p. $4.50. 

Dr. Gardner’s book provides the theoretical 
background and point of view concerning ex- 
cellence, while Talent and Education provides 
technical assistance. The book is a collection of 
papers read at the 1958 Institute on Exceptional 
Children and is published as part of a series 
of books concerned with the identification, de- 
velopment, and utilization of talent. 

Various authors stress the importance of early 
identification and its relevance. to the work of 
the elementary school principal. Speaking of the 
great variety of special abilities found relatively 
uncorrelated in a single child, Dr. John Ander- 
son says, “This basic fact suggests that we should 
provide children, particularly in their earlier years, 
with a wide variety of stimulation and a wide 
range of opportunities . . . ~ (p. 21). (My 
italics.) And again, a good and universal 
program of education for children between the 
ages of five and seventeen years offers the best 
opportunity for the systematic exploration of 
talent (p. 23). . . If we are to make 
the most of our human resources, we must sort 
out able individuals early . 

As could be expected, not all the presentations 
are of equal value, particularly as they might apply 
to the work of an elementary school principal. Dr. 
Anderson’s article, from which the above quota- 
tions were taken, is of special importance for a 
clarification of the nature of abilities and an erad- 
ication of some of the general misconceptions 
about intelligence and its relation to talent. He 
issues the timely warning against assuming that 
persons of high intelligence are necessarily the 
only ones who possess special talents. He con- 
cludes by pointing out that “. . . substantial num- 
bers of measuring instruments exist which can be 
used to detect talented children.” (p. 29). The 
next article then proceeds to list and discuss these 
measuring devices in some detail. 

Catherine Miles, in her article on “Crucial Fac- 
tors in the Life History of Talent,” reports on the 
data supplied by 100 talented people, and draws 
some interesting conclusions: 
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1. Outstanding .achievement is not to be ex- 
pected of all high 1Q’s. 
People with high IQ’s are superior to low 
achievers in emotional stability, social ad- 
justment, and various traits of personality. 
3. The parents and homes of the successful 
high 1Q’s are significantly superior. (p. 52- 
53.) 
She therefore concludes that the essential evok- 
ers of talent are: 


to 


1. The presence of adequate intelligence 


2. The experience of the early years for the 
happy and full development of talent. (My 
italics. ) 

3. A variety of scene and of experience 

4. Association with people who are interesting 

5. A democratic attitude toward talent, and a 


democratic attitude of the talented toward 
themselves. (p. 63-64.) 

Anne Rowe, in a succeeding article, has some 
extremely interesting observations to make about 
the conditions which motivate the development of 
scientists, a kind of talent most desperately needed 
in the modern world. “In summary, to be a scien- 
tist, you must start with a strong curiosity, a strong 
need for independence, above-average intelligence, 
persistence and energy, and a background in which 
certain attitudes will be developed. In addition it 
would help considerably to be born the oldest son 
in a white Protestant family of middle-class back- 
ground, with well-educated parents, and a father 
in a profession, and to have above-average needs 
for knowledge and beauty in your life and under- 
average aggressive and social tendencies.” (p. 69.) 

Perhaps the section of the book most pertinent 
to school people is Part IV, “Schools as Talent- 
Evoking Situations.” Arthur J. Lewis lists the 
conditions requisite to the maximum encourage- 
ment and development of talent, and Maynard C. 
Reynolds discusses the methods by which talented 
pupils may achieve greatest acceleration. In gen- 
eral, three methods are proposed: (1) grouping, 
either in segregated groups or within the classroom, 
(2) early admission to school, and (3) grade- 
skipping. 

The last two sections of the book are devoted 
to special reports of exploratory studies of gifted 
children and some research ideas suggested by 
conference participants. 

It would be unfortunate if the two books under 
review were to be read as though they made equiv- 
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alent contributions to our understanding of talent 
and excellence. While both discuss the same 
phenomena, they do so with quite different pur- 
poses in mind. Dr. Gardner’s book is an eloquent 
plea for a better understanding of the role of ex- 
cellence in a democracy, in the process of which 
he makes many perceptive statements about the 
nature of talent. Talent and Education is intended 
to be, and is, a scientific contribution to an under- 
standing of talent and how it may be treated. The 
first book should be read in toto, and then used 
as a basis for some stimulating discussions in fac- 
ulty groups. The second is a source book of con- 
siderable scope and profundity. It should find its 
place on the professional reading shelf, to be con- 
sulted when more technical questions of identifica- 
tion and methods are raised. 


WiLBuR A. YAUCH 
Book Review Editor 


Practices and Trends in School Administra- 
tion. Emery Stoops and M. L. Rafferty, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 558 p. $7.00. 


Practices and Trends in School Administration 
is not unique in its content. It is the traditional 
and practical general school administration text 
brought up to date with an added interesting fea- 
ture. Part of each chapter is devoted to trends in 
school administration which could be interpreted 
to be predictions of school administration of the 
future. This book helps to fill a gap in the current 
literature of school administration where so much 
of the writing has been in the areas of leadership 
and administration theory. 

The authors have divided their presentation 
into six broad areas: introduction, control and 
organization, school finance and business admin- 
istration, the school plant, special services, and 
personnel administration. 

Part I, a short description and justification of 
the rest of the book, includes one of the best gen- 
eral definitions of school administration recently 
published. Part II provides the setting or back- 
drop of American public education and has a large 
portion dealing with federal support of education. 
The authors make the statement that the trend is 
toward increased federal support and toward little 
if any extension of federal control. Other interest- 
ing trends, as the authors see them, are the in- 
creased status of county school superintendents 
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and the development of stronger intermediate 
units. 

Part III, “School Finance and Business Admin- 
istration,” includes the basic concepts with which 
all administrators and graduate students should be 
familiar: tapping school revenue where it exists 
and spending it where needed, identifying the four 
main sources of school revenue, and recognizing 
that the budget is an important part of over-all 
educational planning. The selection of equipment 
and supplies should be a cooperative process, and 
supply purchasing should be centralized. Chapter 
12, “Business Machines in School Practice,” points 
up that use of electric business machines is not 
new in schools and that they hold the promise for 
future efficiency in educational processing. School 
administrators who have been anticipating more 
use of electric computers, sorters, tabulators, test 
scores, collators, and photo-copy machines would 
find much to interest them in this chapter. School 
board members reading this chapter on the in- 
creased business efficiency effected through use of 


Buy the right Wheelit- 


for every school need 


Many hools own several WHEELITS for a 
variety -of use folding WHEELITS for 
transporting equipment by car and for 
proje folding WHEELITS for 
nter nciuding transporting 
proje storage et Als the new 
WHEE ¥ adjustable to proper height 
and ror r sma asses 
WHEELITS are perfectly balanced, precision 


Non-folding 
Model 4102 


Designed f side 


transporting and pro 
ertior 


Folding 
Model C-402 


Fits easily into auto 
trunk eaving ample 
room for other equip 
ment Easily maneu 
vered between desks 
thru narrow aisles and 
corridors, around cor 
ners; over curbs and 
up or down steps 


New Tri-Level WHEELIT-TV 503 


Positions TV set at right height for any size 
aSS. Serves also as stand for record players, 
jud:O-visual projectors, opaques, office and 


supplies. Strong tip-toe brake secures 
position. Easily moved from room to 


See your supply dealer or write Dept. EP 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 


e Toledo 6, Ohio 


new electronic machines would probably find 
themselves becoming more sympathetic toward 
adopting their use. 

Part IV, “The School Plant,” includes several 
of the concepts and procedures heretofore found 
only in school planning and building texts. It em- 
phasizes that school buildings should be planned 
in terms of the educational program, that team- 
work is needed in planning, and that financing the 
school building program involves educational 
philosophy. 

Part V deals with the administration of special 
services, pupil transportation, the health program, 
special instructional services, child welfare, and 
attendance. This section could have been improved 
by a more intensive discussion of each of the topics. 
Some of the trends in this area noted by the au- 
thors are toward door-to-door transportation, to- 
ward bus ownership and operation by districts, 
toward expansion of health and nutritional pro- 
grams, toward expansion of “extracurricular” 
programs, and toward increased coordination of 
welfare services. : 

Part VI, “Personnel Administration,” covers 
preparation and certification of teachers, selection 
and induction of personnel, salary scheduling, work 
load, evaluation, in-service training, public rela- 
tions, and adult education. While Chapter 26, 
“Organization for Effective Adult Education,” con- 
tains only thirty pages, it is a much broader treat- 
ment of this important rapidly growing area than 
can be found in any of the current general admin- 
instration books. This chapter condenses the phi- 
losophy, concepts, and a few practices of adult 
education exceedingly well. By making use of this 
material and the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter, the school administrator would have a 
good foundation for further development of his 
thinking and planning in the area of adult edu- 
cation. 

The entire format of the book is attractive. The 
writing style is easily read, but it is not the flam- 
boyant, colorful language that Mr. Rafferty uses in 
his speeches and magazine articles. The many 
graphic examples, charts, tables, and actual copies 
of printed forms will be very helpful to the neo- 
phyte administrator. 

Puitip C. WELLS 

Guest Book Review Editor 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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Why is A. J. Nystrom & Co. one of the world’s leading educational publishers? Why 


are we this country’s oldest publisher of maps, globes and charts designed exclusively 
for use in schools? Part of the answer lies in our ability to keep pace with trends in 
education. We are proud to have originated and developed— 

For geography: 


Simplified maps and globes for beginners. + English-text editions of foreign relief-like 
maps. These maps were the forerunners of today’s Pictorial Relief maps, which combine 
hill-shading with merging colors to achieve startling three-dimensional realism. «+ Supple- 
mentary maps to show rainfall, population distribution and land utilization for teaching 
relational geography. + Self-directing and self-testing globe-reading activity cards. 
For history: 


Large-scale maps highlighting restricted geographic areas of historical significance. 
Maps emphasizing the important movements and shifting centers of Western Civilization, 
with which Americans are primarily concerned. * Maps emphasizing the social, economic 
and geographic factors as well as political and mili- 

aspects of history. The use of bold symbols on 
tary — ‘ f histor’ ‘The u f : ' Four further information, return this convenient 
maps to show scope and direction of broad movements ; ais 
coupon today. 


For citizenship and government: 
Charts which present graphically the forms, functions | would like to know more about Nystrom instructional ma- 
and principles of political, social and economic terials. Please send me your free catalog, No. EP4-61, which 
democracy. colorfully illustrates your maps, globes, charts and models. 
For natural and physical sciences: 

Life-sized anatomical charts in natural color. + Life- 
like anatomical models molded of unbreakable vinyl 
plastic which simulates the texture of natural organs. 
American-made biology charts, in natural color. + 
American-made general science charts, in natural 
color. + A series of charts designed specifically for 
teaching elementary science. 


ADDRESS 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 ELSTON AVE * CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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April 4-8: Annual International Convention, Council 


for Exceptional Children, NEA. Detroit, Michigan. 


April 5-8: 39th Annual Meeting, National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


April 11-15: 6th Biennial Conference, National 
Art Education Association, NEA. Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


April 24-28: National Convention, Department of 


Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


pwr 


June 25-30: Annual Convention, NEA and depart- 
ments. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

July 3-14: Summer Conference, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, NEA. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

July 23-August 4: Session II, 15th Annual Summer 
Laboratory in Human Relations Training: 3rd 
Annual Summer Laboratory for Educational Lead- 
ers; and special program for classroom teachers, 
National Training Laboratories, NEA. Bethel, 

Maine. 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, too. 
They know that educatienal research has 
shown the desirability of standardizing in- 
struction of handwriting through the use of 
a single system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each child 
a personal handwriting book for ready ref- 
erence and guidance. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 IRVING 


PLACE, 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


JANIE 
CAN WRITE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her teachers care. They 
know how important good handwriting will be in every 
aspect of Janie’s life, from obtaining grades on written work 
which truly reflect her ability to securing and holding the 
position she wants in the world of adults. 

So, Janie’s teachers make sure she uses good handwriting 
practices in all her written work. They insist on neatness, 
on legible letter 
They keep track of Janie’s personal problems, month by 
month. They help her to analyze her own handwriting and 
provide her the guidance necessary to improve. 


forms, on proper spacing and alignment. 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 
many systems on the market and that one 
system has been approved in over 95% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers use 
the newest edition of the Noble system—and 
are as happy as Janie! 

For complete information, write Dept. EP. 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 3. N. Y. 
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Science for Work and Play 
Science for Here and Now 
Science Far and Neor 

Science in Your Life 

Science in Our World 

Science for Today and Tomorrow 
Science in the Space Age 


Science and Your Future 


NOW there are EIGHT 


... two brand new books for Grades 7-8 and a 
new edition, extensively revised. of the texts for 


Grades 1-6 


HEATH 


SCIENCE SERIES 
vy nerman anonina Sefwecder 


Look to the Heath Science Series for complete- 
ness. for accuracy. for simplicity of materials 
required —above all. for the beauty and warmth 
that set these books apart. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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WRS PATRICIA COLLING EDITOR 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS INC. 
NORTH FIRST ST 

ARBOR MICH 


Learning leads to learning in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


This is what makes Britannica Junior a unique teaching 
tool in elementary school. Each topic in Britannica Junior 
is designed not only to give a child information, but to 
challenge him to seek additional knowledge. 

Instead of leaving a child with an interesting but discon- 
nected fact, BJ relates and interrelates it. The more mean- 
ingful it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go further. 

Looking in the Ready Reference Index, he will find pro- 
nunciation, brief definition and reference for the complete 
article and subtopics. Cross-referencing within the articles 
serves to whet his appetite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches valuable refer- 
ence skills, but also extends the understanding of the ele- nica teaching unit, “Seeds and Their 
mentary school child — helping him put different facts into Join Rows, Dept. 


407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 
a related whole. North Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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